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AFTER THE QUEEN'S SPEECH, 


QUEEN’S Speech at the end of a Session commands 
4 none of the interest which attaches to the statement of 
Ministerial intentions at the beginning. Every reader of a 
newspaper knows all that the Speech can tell him; but the 
tone and style of the document are here and there examined 
with a languid curiosity. The Speech delivered to a thin 
audience on Friday week is as clear in language as if it had 
been composed by a private person; and perhaps it may be 
conjectured that it was framed by the Primz Munster, 
whose literary accomplishments are not disputed by his 
opponents. Mr. Guapsrone’s odd inability to write as he 
speaks has often exhibited itself in the ungraceful and 
cumbrous paragraphs which he has put into the mouth of 
the Queen. Lord Sa.issury stated, or caused to be stated, 
notorious facts in plain language, and he resisted the temp- 
tation to distinguish between the measures of his own 
Government and the policy of his predecessor. In a similar 
case Mr. GLapsTonE would almost certainly have forgotten 
that the Speech is supposed to express the opinions of the 
QUEEN, and not the party prejudices of the actual Minister. 
It would not have been seemly that foreign blunders and 
domestic innovations should have been condemned by the 
Sovereign, who must have assented to proceedings which she 
cannot always have approved. The official narrative of the 
acts both of the late and the present Ministry might, if it 
were worth while, be distributively construed. The state- 
ment that the feelings of foreign Powers are friendly to 
England would have been the reverse of the truth if it had 
referred to the recent time when Mr. GLADSTONE con- 
trived to establish against his own Government a general 
concert of Europe. The necessarily vague mention of the 
Afghan difficulties might have been inserted either by Lord 
Sauispury or Lord Granvitte. It was right that the 
Russian Government should not be provided with either a 
reason or an excuse for complaining of fresh provocation. 
The ceremony of prorogation on this occasion commemo- 
rated the end, not only of a Session, but of a Parliament, and, 
in a certain sense, of a Constitution. Another leap in the 
dark has been taken, and the nation has not yet ascertained 
whether or where it has landed. Few thoughtful politicians 
will share Mr. TrREVELYAN’s exuberant delight in an untried 
experiment, or his gay indifference to the consequences of a 
change with which he is content because it is plausible and 
symmetrical. It is the business of a statesman to care, as far 
as his power extends, like a Roman Dictator, for the protec- 
tion of the commonwealth from injury. The agitators of the 
present day are satisfied with knowing that the liberty and 
property of the country are left to the unfettered discretion 
of the poorer classes. It is possible that, notwithstanding 
Mr. Trevetyan’s boasts of the indifference and incapacity of 
his clients, the constituency may be educated by conscious 
possession of power into a sense of responsibility which is 


never inculeated upon it by its advisers and courtiers. If | party 


the electors and their nominees learn from Mr. Trevetyan 
that they need care nothing for Imperial affairs, and from 
Mr. Cuamper.ain that they should employ their powers in 
sg eeeg their neighbours, the result of the leap will not 

long left in the dark. It is natural, but not satisfactory, 
that the extreme section of the Liberal party should be 
the first to prepare for the coming election. Almost all 
the Liberal candidates who have up to this time begun 
their canvass profess Radical opinions; but some of them 
will probably be glad of an opportunity of modifying 


their assumed zeal, if the leaders of their party have the 
honesty and the courage to restrain their calculated violence. 
The Radical aspirants to election are for the most part so 
obscure that no light is thrown on their probable conduct by 
their previous career. 

The dying Parliament has set a bad example. During its 
existence of five years the character which it inherited has 
been lowered. Disorder within the walls of the House of 
Commons has on many occasions reached an unprecedented 
height, and the efforts which have been made to repress ob- 
struction have produced little effect. For this growing evil 
it would be unjust to hold Mr. Giapstove principally respon- 
sible. Assuredly no one has denounced obstruction more 
often or more earnestly. Three years ago he subjected the 
House of Commons to the annoyance of an autumn Session 
for the sole purpose of instituting additional checks on a 
vexatious abuse of Parliamentary privilege. His remedies 
were, as the result has shown, inefficient, and in the first 
instance he made the mistake of imposing restrictions on 
those who were not the real offenders. His plan for silenc- 
ing the regular Opposition when debate might be unreason- 
ably protracted was objectionable in principle, and it has 
proved inoperative in practice. With perverse and wilful ob- 
struction it was difficult or perhaps impossible to deal.. The 
rules and traditions of the House of Commons, as of every 
Assembly, are framed on the tacit assumption that they 
will be reasonably interpreted and loyally obeyed. Every 
code of the kind may be reduced to an absurdity, and every 
legislative body to « deadlock, if any considerable number 


of members deliberately attempt to render free debate im- 


possible. For centuries every member has been allowed to 
speak at any length which he may think necessary, and to 
take part in every debate; but it is obvious that, if five 
hundred members were to claim their right of speaking on 
any question, deliberation would become impossible. The 
result has been approximately attained by a section of the 
House which is avowedly disaffected to the existing Con- 
stitution. The majority, though it may sometimes have 
injudiciously countenanced the obstructive faction, has in 
vain writhed under an intolerable oppression. To couple 
the maintenance of liberty with the prevention of license 
has hitherto proved impossible. The only legislative mea- 
sure which bears upon the grievance is the Franchise Bill, 
which will multiply the number of the obstructive party 
three or four fold. 

The discredit which has fallen on the House through its 
inability to transact business has been almost exclusively 
caused by the Irish Nationalists. A still graver evil is the 
abdication of independence, and the gradual transfer of 
political power from Parliament to irresponsible political 
clubs. The Caucus was at first ostensibly, and perhaps 
really, organized for the sole purpose of controlling elections. 
The local associations, or rather their managers, select can- 
didates, who afterwards receive the support of the entire 
The strongest objection to this part of the system 
is that the result of the election depends on the action, not 
of the constituency, but of the majority of one party, form- 
ing perhaps a minority of the whole. The permanent 
authority which has now been assumed by the Caucus is a 
much more serious mischief. Representative government, 
which has often been described as the greatest political dis- 
covery of modern times, is to a great extent superseded 
by the Caucus, and public measures are no longer freely 
debated. Some Liberal Committees have rudely reminded 
scrupulous members that they were returned to support Mr. 
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GtapsTonE, and not to exercise individual discretion. The 
effect on internal administration and policy is lamentable, 
but it isin foreign affairs that the influence of the Caucus is 
most anomalous. Local clubs for the most part care little 
for international relations, except when they are aroused 
from their ordinary indifference by the declamation of some 
eloquent agitator; yet it was to the dictation of the Caucuses 
that the late Ministers owed their impunity on the various 
ceasions on which an independent House of Commons 
would have condemned the disastrous blunders in Egypt. 
The oratory of the platform now continues through the 
Session, as well as during the recess, and consequently party 
leaders address their most earnest appeals, not to opponents 
who can answer them, even if they cannot outvote them, 
but to an ill-informed and passionate multitude. The most 
conspicuous proof of the subordination of the Government 
and the House of Commons to the clubs was furnished by 
the introduction of the Franchise Bill in deference to the 
resolutions of the Conference of Caucuses at Leeds, There 
can be little doubt that a great majority of the House 
regarded the measure with dislike and alarm; but as 
soon as it was introduced by Mr. Giapsrone it became 
evident that resistance was useless. When the extension 
of the suffrage was first proposed Lord Hartineton publicly 
declared that it would be madness to include Ireland in the 
Bill. In the later discussion he neither retracted nor main- 
tained his opinion, but in that, as in other cases, voted 
steadily and submissively with his party. No statesman 
has in the present Parliament lost so much in credit and in 
influence ; and his compulsory withdrawal in favour of Mr. 
GuapstToNE coincided, not by mere accident, with the degra- 
dation of Parliament and with the triumph of the Caucus. 
The Irish Land Bill and the Franchise and Redistribution 
Acts have been the most important achievements of Mr. 
GuapstonE’s Administration. The ruin which has fallen on 
Irish landlords is not the only result of the legislation of 
1881. There could from the first be little doubt that the 
Land Act would serve as a precedent for general interfer- 
ence with the rights of property. The measure was recom- 
mended to Parliament as an exceptional remedy for abnormal 
grievances. It is now habitually cited as a model for the 
imitation of a Legislature which is, as demagogues assert, 
required to ‘correct similar abuses in England, and especi- 
ally in Scotland. The establishment of household suffrage 
and of approximately equal election districts encourages 
the rapid growth of Socialism by inducing demagogues 
to believe that a machinery has been provided by which 
they may accomplish their revolutionary designs. There 
is some reason to hope that Mr. CHAMBERLAIN and his 
allies have overshot the mark in their appeals to the 
selfishness of the new electors. There is no trace of the 
general excitement which was expected to follow the collapse 
of Mr. Guiapstoye’s Government. The angry protests of 
some outgoing Ministers against Lord Satispury’s supposed 
refusal to take office could only be explained by a belief that 
his acceptance would expose his party to a general burst of 
indignation. Tothe extreme disappointment of the Liberals, 
the formation of the new Government was regarded with 
perfect equanimity, and the constituencies, including those 
of some rural boroughs, re-elected the members who vacated 
their seats by taking office. Since that time the more 
enlightened part of the community has observed with satis- 
faction the re-establishment of friendly relations with those 
Governments which had been alienated by Mr. Guapstone’s 
policy; nor is there any reason to believe that Lord 
Sauispury and his Government are unpopular. It is 
useless to speculate on their chances of retaining office till 
the comparative strength of parties has been more fully 
disclosed during the preparations for the general election. 
Mr. Giapstove has it in his power to reunite the Liberal 
party by a repudiation of subversive doctrines; but im- 
plicit confidence in his prudence and his patriotism would 
at present be premature. 


ENGLAND AND TURKEY. 


IR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF is now at Con- 
stantinople, and it requires no very profound political 
wisdom to discern that the fate of his mission will be decided 
there. He will go to Egypt no doubt; he will examine 
things, as many other persons have examined before him, 
and report, as many others have reported. But if this were 
all that he had to do, or all that he did, he might as well 
have stayed at home. Nor do the affairs of Egypt alone 


make the visit to Constantinople and its results of im- 
portance. It is certain that without substituting an active 
good-will on the Sutran’s part for that not wholly inactive 
ill-will which Lord Durrerty’s clever diplomacy created 
three years ago, the bringing of England’s difficulty in 
Egypt proper to any good end is extremely unlikely. It 
is probable, if not certain, that more than mere good- 
will on the Suttan’s part, that the active co-operation of 
the Porte, is necessary if the affairs of the greater E, 
which Mr. Guiapstoye and his colleagues have left in 
chaos and ruin, suggesting the passage of TAMERLANE or 
GencGuis, are to be restored, without great cost of English 
blood and treasure, to order and to something like peace. 
The neglect of the important counterpoise which the assist- 
ance of the undoubted Suzerain of Egypt would have given 
against the dubious and (till Mr. Guapsrone recognized 
them) shadowy claims of the other European Powers was 
always one of the greatest, though by no means of the most 
incomprehensible, blunders of the late Ministry. Here isan 
occasion for legitimate and practicable reversing of policy— 
an opportunity on which Lord Sauispury may properly in- 
dulge the longings of the Radical party for some entirely 
new departure on his part from the course of action of his 
predecessors. 


But there are at Constantinople the keys of a good many 
places besides Egypt, and it is unavoidable that political 
gossip should credit Sir Henry Drummonp Wo rr with the 
purpose of restoring, if possible, some of these to the bunch 
which ought to hang at the girdle of an English Minister. 
Looking dispassionately at history, it is difficult to fix upon 
any instance of a prominent politician flinging away his coun- 
try’s interests to gain an immediate personal and party advan- 
tage more recklessly than Mr. Guapstone flung away those 
interests when he raised the bag-and-baggage cry to open his 
way back to office. It was impossible that Turkey could ever, 
unless by such conduct as this, be made a dangerous enemy to 
England ; it was impossible that the weakening of Turkey 
should not strengthen England’s dangerous enemies. An 
intelligent steward of his country’s goods, if he had searched 
the whole map of the world to find a Power which Eng- 
land should not have taken sides against, could not have 
discovered one to be preferred before the Porte. Its posi- 
tive strength may not be great, though no one who knows 
what Turkish soldiers have done even since England flung 
the friendship of their sovereign away is likely to despise 
the addition of such a force to the scanty armies of Great 
Britain. But the real importance of Turkey to England 
consisted, first, in the religious position of the Surtan—a 
point which may be exaggerated, but cannot be neglected ; 
secondly, in the fact that Turkey, by mere unfriendly 
neutrality, can prevent England from getting at the most 
vulnerable parts of Russia ; thirdly, in the fact that Turkey 
is an inoffensive caretaker of great regions of the earth’s 
surface, which it would be highly inconvenient, if not 
ruinous, to England to have occupied by any European 
Power of the first class. These were the considerations 
which would have weighed with any statesman who did 
not put office before all other considerations; how they 
weighed with Mr. Guapstone everybody knows. The 
result of the attitude of lukewarm amity which was forced 
on Lord Beaconsrizip’s Government by the Bulgarian 
agitation, of the attitude of scarcely concealed enmity 
which Mr. Gtapstone’s Government eagerly assumed 
directly it came into power, is pretty well known likewise. 
We have for some time been unable to count upon the 
Surtan’s influence, such as it is, in conciliating our own 
Mussulman subjects ; there is at least considerable proba- 
bility that, if Mr. Guapstone had been constant to the tone 
of his great Monday speech, we should have had to force 
the Dardanelles to get at the vulnerable points of Southern 
Russia ; no small part of the regions of which Turkey took 
care has passed into other hands, and, in sheer disgust at 
our faint backing and vigorous persecution, the Suttan has 
been more than once on the point of making common cause 
with those who covet his dominions, and who, as coveting 
them, are England’s greatest enemies. 


A course of criminal folly like that pursued by Mr. 
GuapsTonE in regard to Turkey necessarily makes the mere 
retracing of it difficult, and it is of course as well known at 
Constantinople as anywhere else that on the elections of 
next November depends the question whether England will 
not relapse from her present condition of sanity, and return 
to the ways of the last five years, During those years, 
moreover, entirely new conditions of the problem have 
arisen. We need not attach too much weight to the solemn 
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announcements that Austria and Germany would like to see 
England and Turkey “ thick, but not too thick”; that an 
Anglo-Turkish concord in matters Egyptian would meet 
with the gracious approval of those Powers, but not by any 
means an Anglo-Turkish agreement on things referring to 
the Eastern question proper. But it may be granted that 
those who talk in this way, whether they are guessing or 


not, base their guesses on a solid ground of fact. The | pape 


blunders and the isolation of England have undoubtedly 
led these two Powers to adopt an entirely different tone 
towards her from any which they would have dreamed of 
taking even six years since. At that time Austria and 
Germany were as anxious for Euro as now, but 
then they held the adhesion of England to their schemes an 
important, if not an indispensable thing, and now, if they 
do not exactly think it unimportant, we may be quite 
certain that they do not think it indispensable. Neither 
has much real love (it would be truer to say that, putting 
personal and passing sympathies aside, both have plenty of 
real hate) for Russia. But both know that Russia could, 
and would, make herself unpleasant in a damaging fashion, 
and both, unfortunately, have had reason to believe that, 
though England may make herself unpleasant (they learnt 
that from Lord GranviL1ez), it is in a way that does no one 
but herself any harm. Sir Henry Drummond Wo rr is, 
therefore, in the difficult position of having to deal with 
people who have not forgiven Mr. Guapstonz, who have 
not forgiven England, and who have some considerable doubt 
whether they cannot get on just as well without forgiving 
England, much more without putting themselves at all out 
of the way to do England service. Still, but for the un- 
fortunate uncertainty which hangs over the continuity of 
English policy his task would not bea very hard one. Except 
in such hands as Mr. Guapstone’s, England can never be a 
neglectable quantity, and the points on which it is England’s 
especial interest to conciliate Turkey are points which can 
in no way directly give umbrage to Germany or to Austria 
—points, indeed, which do not affect the interests of either. 
Nothing so radically unnatural as a German-Austrian- 
Russian friendship could ever have come about except by 
English blundering, and nothing so obviously natural as a 
German-Austrian-English friendship could fail to come about 
except because of that same blundering. But at present 
the English envoy will no doubt find his birds very shy. 
That cannot be helped; but what he can do is, at any 
rate, to smooth the way for a concord which may be made 
more active if things turn out well in November, and to 
effect as much as possible in regard to the Egyptian matter. 
This is business which neither Germany nor Austria has 
any reason for hindering, which is being carried on in at 


least nominal accordance with the last development of Mr. | 


GLaDsToNeE’s multiform action in Egypt, and which is not 
likely to be exposed to any very glaring danger of reversal and 
tergiversation if Mr. GuapsTone should unhappily return to 
office. As to other and still more important matters, Sir 
Henry will no doubt drive his nails where they will go, and 
all that can be hoped is that the nails may be many and 
strongly fixed as possible. 


THE ADMIRALTY VISITATION. 


es annual inspection of the Dockyards by the Lords 
of the Admiralty is not necessarily more interesting 
than other pieces of official duty. It may be, and from the 
very nature of things often must be, a mere matter of form. 
My Lords see just what they want to see, and when their 
wish is to find everything in a very satisfactory state nobody 
is injudicious enough to disappoint them. This year, how- 
ever, the inspection may possibly be a more serious business. 
The new Admiralty has begun by catching their predecessors 
tripping, and has made an example of them. When a body 
of official gentlemen start in that way, it is wise in them to 
look carefully to their own steps. Therefore, till Lord 
Gerorce Hamitton has given signs of a weakness of mind 
nobody in him, we shall continue to take it for 
granted that he is, in the first place, finding out exactly 
how the navy stands, and then thinking out the best way 
to make it what it ought to be. In the meantime the 
inspection affords at leest an occasion for taking stock. The 
inventory is, on the whole, likely to be honest. The 

vailing wind is in favour of a thoroughgoing naval ow 
The country has been frightened ; money has been voted ; 
and everybody expects—a little languidly, perhaps, but still 
sincerely—to hear that something has been done and more 


is being red. Perhaps, too, the early date of the in- 
spection is in favour of full reports. Parliament having 
broken up early—that is to say, only two days after what 
used to be the normal date—the Lords of the Admiralty 
have gone their rounds sooner than usual. This, again, 
means that their visitation has fallen in the first stress of 
the silly season, when copy is welcome to the morning 
rs. Therefore we have a very full record of what My 
Lords have seen, with instructive references to what they 
have not seen, because, to use a useful quotation, it is not 
yet in sight. 

What they have seen in the first place has been the wreck 
of one naval policy. A few months before the flood of the 
8th of June ford Norrssrook did not know what he would 
have done with four millions if they had been given him to 
spend on the navy. He had designed to add steadily to the 
fleet, going slowly and healthily. Well, that policy came to 
hopeless grief, and another took its place, under the stress 
of various events not yet forgotten. Lord Norruprook 
took the four millions, and more also, and did find there 
was something to do with them. He set to work to build 
ironclads, belted cruisers, “ Scouts,” and torpedo-boats with 
them. The plan actually being carried out is not quite 
what was promised when the Vote of Credit was asked, but 
it does not fall far short. It is this visible sign of the 
failure of the old naval policy which the new Lords have 
been looking at during these days with satisfaction. Then 
they have seen the wholesome effects of the war scare. 
Russia having committed the surprising practical joke of 
acting like itself, the Admiralty was compelled some months 
ago to adopt the novel course of treating the navy as a 
genuine fighting force. The Devastation, Rupert, Mercury, 
Cormorant, Hecla, and Polyphemus were properly fitted 
and sent to join the Evolutionary Squadron. Their ser- 
vice on this cruise has, it is to be presumed, not been 
rough enough to put them in need of another refit. They 
have at least escaped some months of rusting in the dock- 
yards, which is more trying than any amount of sea service. 
The Polyphemus, which had never been clear of the yards, 
needed completely new engines. Where the fault of this 
lay may be a matter of dispute, but happily she has been 
able to show that she is efficient at last. The three months 
of preparation for a war which was not to come yet have 
been beneficial even to vessels which took no part in the 
maneuvres of the Evolutionary Squadron. The Active, 
Volage, and Cordelia are ready for the pendant. After 
many delays, and much squabbling over her armament, the 
Colossus is at last complete. The /nflexible is being refitted, 
and her coal bunkers are in course of being provided with 
proper ventilation. This makes a not unsatisfactory record, 
and it is not all. In an exceptional fit of wisdom, for 
which we have given them credit before, and are quite 
ready to praise them again, the late Board of Admiralty 
decided to push on the vessels most nearly built. Con- 
sequently the Collingwood, Edinburgh, and Impérieuse 
are within touch of being finished. The launch of the 
Camperdown has been delayed, as it was necessary to with- 
draw men from work on her to get ready the other iron- 
clads; but she is soon to be off the stocks to make room for 
a new and powerful ship. The important part of the new 
scheme for the strengthening of the navy which provided 
for the building of ships in private yards does not come 
under the Admiralty’s notice in this inspection. The work 
has been begun, and added to what is in course of execution 
in the Royal establishments, it makes a fair record. It is, 
however, the misfortune of the modern navy that we never 
can be sure that what is done is done. This is not the fault 
of any Admiralty, and must be accepted as an inevitable 
evil until the very fertile vein of scientific invention now 
being worked has become exhausted. Until that happy 
day arrives, not only will every successive ship be something 
new and, of course, in the estimate of scientific persons, better 
than whatever has been done before, but every time a vessel 
comes into port she will need to be supplied with a host of new 
appliances, The most unfair-minded of men cannot accuse 
our Admiralty of being indiscriminately fond of novelties. 
In the matter of the type of gun to be supplied to the navy, 
for instance, they have shown a certain tenacity in sticking 
to old models. Even in this the stream has been too strong 
for them, and in smaller matters there is continual change and 
a constant increase in complexity of machinery. A consider- 
able part of the Admiralty’s time during inspection 
was spent in looking at new methods for lifting this or 
that, new ways of lighting, new steam machinery of all 
kinds, All this may be good and may be necessary, but, 
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remembering what the rough nature of sea-fighting is, it is 
unpleasant to reflect that in proportion as ships become more 
formidable, they are made more and more liable to be 
thrown out of gear in whole or in part by accidents par- 
ticularly liable to happen in action. Among their other 
experiences the new Civil Lords have had illustration 
of the doubtful advantage of new ideas in the building of war- 
ships. During the visit to the Collingwood the professional 
members of the Board entered, it seems, into a lively dis- 
cussion as to the relative merits of turrets and barbettes as 
a protection for guns. If the summing-up of the debate in 
the Times is to be trusted, they agreed that the exposed 
position of the men in barbettes seriously discounts the 
value of the Collingwood as a fighting ship. As not only 
this ship but several others are built in the same style, it 
is discouraging to hear that this truth is forcing itself on 
the professional mind when the mischief, if there is any 
mischief, is done beyond remedy. 


Meanwhile science, according to her detestable custom, 
has been at work trying to reduce this much-debated question 
of the value of different methods of construction to a very 
subordinate position. It is reported that a “ characteristic 
“ practical inventor ” has worked out an idea for a dynamite 
gun and shell. The attempt had been made before, but 
never with complete success. The characteristic practical 
inventor has been more lucky or more clever than others. 
He has actually fired a shell from an ordinary battery 
gun with a charge of eleven pounds of dynamite, and has 
knocked a hole twenty feet in diameter and six feet deep 
in a ledge of gneiss rock. Ifthe report given in the Zimes 
is accurate in all its details, here is an invention which will 
alter the conditions of naval warfare entirely. The first ex- 
periment has been a success, and there is no reason why 
what has been done with a small gun should not be done 
with a big one. When once a missile of this strength has 
been obtained, and has been shown to be capable of being 
freely used, armour will cease to be of any use. If the 
Inflexible and an unarmoured corvette are equally liable to 
be sent to the bottom by a single shot, it will be useless to 
build the more costly kind of vessel. Then the revolution 
often predicted will come to pass, and armour will be dis- 
carded for ships as it has been for soldiers, and for precisely 
the same reason. These are the prophecies of science, and it 
would be rash in the extreme to deny the possibility of their 
fulfilment. Happily, however, possibility and certainty 
are not quite the same thing. The practical inventor's 
handiwork has to be tried yet. Up to the present we have 
nobody’s word but his for it, and the security is doubtful. 
Many inventions have been much praised by the enthusi- 
astic gentlemen who made them, and have come to very 
little after all. Until a dynamite shell has been not only 
invented and tried in one experiment, but thoroughly well 
tested, it is safer to act as if war were certain to be conducted 
with the weapons now in use, and to go on getting more of 
them. At present the Admiralty is apparently acting on 
this principle, which is good news as far as it goes. How 


long this zeal will last is another question ; but it is on the | 


whole safe to suppose not longer than the anxiety of the 
country puts pressure on Whitehall. 


CORNETS OR KIDNAPPING ? 


i is melancholy to have to record further breaches of the 
peace in consequence of the unhappy antagonism which 
has for some time existed between those of Her Masesty’s 
subjects who are and those who are not members or patrons of 
the organization which the astute person at the head of it is 
<0 to style the “Salvation Army.” Riot is always to 

regretted, but there are several circumstances which give 
@ peculiar poignancy to the regret which every one must 
entertain on the present occasion. To begin with, the 
rioters are the constituents of Sir Wittiam Harcourt. 
This statesman is perhaps the last who deserves to be 
afflicted by such misbehaviour on the part of those whom he 
represents. Not only is he a person eminent for his posses- 
sion of all peaceful virtues, generally believed to entertain 
the strongest views as to the impropriety of any sort of 
personal violence, eloquent at Sunday-school feasts, and 
remarkably happy in the quotations from Scripture where- 
with he is wont to garnish his public discourses, but he 
was until a short time ago the official head of the whole 
complicated system which is designed for the preserva- 
tion of order in the streets of his native country. Leay- 


ing out of account this painful contrast between con- 
stituents and member, the fact that the “ Salvation 
“ Army” were the victims, if not the occasion, of these 
deplorable disturbances is to be especially regretted at the 
present moment. The “ Army” just now occupies a some- 
what delicate position. Its “General” is suffering the 
pains of a more conspicuous, if less personally disagreeable, 
martyrdom than that achieved by its members at Derby. 
Enemies have come about him on every side; and even 
those who do not charge him directly with the commis- 
sion of felony use ugly expressions about his associates, 
his “soldiers” of either sex, and his nearest relations, in 
connexion with police-courts, public prosecutors, and other 
engines employed by the ungodly from time immemorial for 
the persecution of their moral superiors. His chosen ally, 
Mrs. JosErHINE Butter, writes from a safe Continental 
retirement, with embarrassing frankness, to boast of the 
good works which she, in her own person, and through the 
agency of eminent members of Mr. Boorn’s organization, 
has effected, with a noble disregard of the fact that the 
stupid and undiscriminating Jaw of England ignores the 
obvious natural right of the wives of ecclesiastical digni- 
taries to carry off the children of sweeps if they have any 
reason to suppose those low people or their wives to be 
acquainted with the general appearance of the inside of a 
pewter pot. The unhappy “ General” is obliged by obvious. 
considerations to submit to the insults of his enemies, and 
to suffer from the indiscretions of his friends, for he knows 
that only by unmerited sufferings can he effectually enrol 
himself on the list of martyrs and prophets whose successor 
and equal he aspires to be. Is this, then, a time when his 
adherents do well to bring fresh discredit on his name by 
breaches of the by-laws of Derby, and consequent fines in 
the police court, to say nothing of broken heads, windows, 
and drums? 


Derby, it may be mentioned, appears to be a borough 
exceptionally favoured in its by-laws. It seems that, if any 
one sounds or plays musical instruments near or within 
hearing of houses after being required to depart by a constable 
of the borough at the instance of the householders, he can. 
be fined, and not only can be, but is. There are two phrases. 
in this prohibition which would almost seem to have been 
made on purpose for the “ Salvation Army.” It has been 
deposed on oath in a court of justice by a bandsman in 
Mr. Boorn’s employ that he and his fellows did not know 
how to play any instrument before they were “ con- 
“ verted,” and never learnt to play any after. The judge on 
that occasion held that the “ playing ” of a band so composed 
was a nuisance, and it must have been to meet a quibble 
founded on this fact that the framers of the by-law intro- 
duced the words “sound or” before the word “play.” 
Similarly after “ near” they put in “or within hearing of,” 
in order to meet the case of a converted cornet-player with 
lungs powerful enough to make his untaught notes audible 
a mile away. Anyhow, this admirable rule was put in force 
against members of the “ Army,” and summonses against the 
principal musicians were taken out under it. The “Army” 
replied with what is called in their jargon, compounded of 
| blasphemy and burlesque military phrases, a “ bombard- 
“ ment,” which may be taken to mean a general emission 
of profane shouts. When they reached the market-place, 
which was to be the scene of the offensive performance, 
they were met by a large crowd of the inhabitants of 
Derby, who appear to have been determined to show that, 
if there was going to be a disturbance in any case, 
they might as well be in it, and a row on a consider- 
able scale seems to have taken place. “The big drum 
“was smashed, and the musical instruments were kicked 
“about.” The revivalists, not caring to remain on the field 
after the loss of their weapons of offence, fled to their 
meeting-house, where the windows were broken by the pur- 
suing rioters. One “Colonel Capmany,” who was “the 
“ leader for the day, was partially disguised, and made his 
“ escape ”—a melancholy incident, which must have tended 
to depress the spirits of his followers. The next day the 
rioting was to some extent renewed, by way of emphasizing 
the legal persecution which then took place at the police- 
courts. We do not hear of any summons against the rioters, 
but several of the “ Army,” who had “sounded or played ” 
cornets and other instruments, were fined, some of them 
being offered, and gladly accepting, the martyr’s cell by way 
of substitution. But the misfortunes of those unlucky 
days were not yet at an end. “ Immediately after the con- 
“ clusion of the cases three boxes of rotten pears” some- 
how got upset in the market-place. But we prefer to draw 
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a veil over the shortcomings of Sir Wittiam Harcourt’s 
constituents, 

All this is very much to be deplored, both for the obvious 
reason that it is criminal, disorderly, and uncivilized, and 
because of its special inopportuneness just now for reasons 
some of which are enumerated above. But there are yet 
others to be considered. There is no reason to doubt that 
the ostensible reason of the riots was also the substantial 
one, and that the people of Derby were really annoyed by 
the defiant use of cornets, drums, and guitars. Any one 
can understand that, and the unfortunate carter who has 
just suffered severe loss from the effect of the Salvation 
nuisance at Brompton must understand it very keenly. 
But, if an impression were to get abroad that Mr. Boorn’s 
faithful people were also expiating the sins of the notorious 
Mrs. Jarrett, that the frank utterances of Mrs. Butter 
were popularly regarded as an infringement of the right 
of sweeps to the custody of their infant children, and 
that conversion by kidnapping was henceforward to be 
one of the planks in the Queen Victoria Street platform, 
the consequences to Mr. Boorn and his friends might be 
very serious. This contingency deserves all the more con- 
sideration because Mr. Boorn has recently announced the 
impending culmination of a scheme for carrying on the 
curious operations which he describes as “rescue” on a 
scale of colossal magnificence. The British public is well known 
to be a body of extraordinary tolerance and long-suffering 

tience. It will stand any amount of folly, any amount, 
it seems, of indecency, any imaginable amount of blasphemous 
volubility. It will even stand a good deal of being kept 
awake at night by brass instruments in the hands of people 
who do not know how to play them. But it is supposed to 
be liable to gusts of passion. If anything could rouse it to 
such a display, it would be a widely-spread belief, or even 
suspicion, that an enormous association, managed by a few 
people, possessed of great wealth, and most highly organized, 
considered itself justified in carrying off the children of the 
poor to distant continents because the parents happened not 
to find favour in the eyes of some irresponsible individual, 
and was prepared to act on that opinion. If the public 
were once to be persuaded of this, it is probable that the 
association and its leaders would have cause to be sorry for 
it. Therefore, under existing circumstances, we cannot but 
think that the riot at Derby was singularly inopportune. 


THE SPANISH MINISTER'S APOLOGY. 


HE Marquis of Casa La Icresia, Spanish Minister in 
England, lately addressed to the Zimes an answer to 


the accusations against his Government which had been 


made in that paper and in the House of Commons. The 
language used by the Minister was, as became his character 
and position, dignified and temperate; and, in the peculiar 
circumstances, it is perhaps not surprising that he should 
have chosen for his apology or vindication a non-diplomatic 
channel. 
conform to the established rules which represent the official 
experience of many generations. If the Marquis of Casa 
La Icresta had urged in a Note or Despatch the same 
arguments which he addresses to the Zimes, he would have 
been courteously reminded that he was unintentionally vio- 
lating more than one maxim of diplomatic etiquette. He 


It is nevertheless better even in extreme cases to , 


could scarcely have insinuated to Lord GranviL_e or Lord | 


Sa.ispury that either Foreign Secretary had differed in 
opinion from Sir Roserr Monrter, and the Spanish Min- 
ister’s excusable unacquaintance with certain points of 
English Parliamentary practice would have been removed 
on the spot. It is also undesirable that the representative 
of a foreign country should challenge the criticism of 
private and irresponsible disputants. Notwithstanding the 
singular proceedings of the Cabinet of Madrid, no judicious 
Englishman wishes that the differences which have arisen 
should be inflamed by the use of strong language. The 
Marquis of Casa La Iciesia has no reason to apprehend 
personal discourtesy ; but he cannot complain of remarks on 
the conduct of his Government which may be comparatively 
outspoken. It is not expedient that a diplomatic represen- 
tative should make himself a party to international disputes. 
The English Government has nothing to do with any agree- 
ment or diversity of opinion which may exist between the 
Foreign Minister of Spain and his confidential agents. It 
has already been said that the supposed advice tendered by 
the English Minister in Spain to his principals in no way 
concerned any foreigner. 


With the serious part of the charge against the Spanish 
Government or Foreign Minister the apologist fails to 
grapple. The Declaration of December 1884 was a docu- 
ment of a kind familiar to diplomatists, by which both 
parties provisionally pledged themselves to a certain course 
of action, on the sole condition that both Governments should 
obtain the necessary powers from their respective Parlia- 
ments. The Spanish Government was to extend to England 
the treatment of the most favoured nation, except that the 
Antilles were specially excepted from the arrangement. On 
the other side, Spanish wines of a standard of 30° were to 
be admitted to England on payment of a one-shilling duty. 
Both Governments were as strictly bound to use their 
utmost efforts to complete the arrangement as if the royal 
prerogative alone had afforded a sufficient sanction of the 
international compact. If such agreements were not bind- 
ing, constitutional States would place themselves at a 
gratuitous disadvantage in dealing with foreign Powers. 
The necessity of a reference to the sovereign authority of 
Parliament would have been tacitly understood, if it had 
not been formally expressed; but the executive power is 
not at liberty to reopen the question. In commercial 
treaties between the United States and other countries, 
both parties are aware that confirmation by the Senate is 
indispensable to the validity of treaties and conventions, 
and that, if any financial element is involved, the House of 
Representatives must also be consulted; but the President 
and his Ministers are officially pledged to obtain, if pos- 
sible, the necessary approval. The Spanish Cortes, or per- 
haps the Lower House, was at liberty to reject but not 
to modify the terms of the Declaration, and when the 
Cabinet accepted a partial assent to the bargain, it vir- 
tually rendered further negotiation impossible. The ex- 
ception of the Antilles was extended by the statute which 
passed the Cortes to all the Spanish colonies ; and a year 
was struck off from the term during which the modus 
vivendi or provisional agreement was to be binding. Seiior 
Etpvuayen, Minister of Foreign Affairs, announced on the 
29th of April that the Declaration was no longer in force, as 
it had, according to his view, been superseded by legislative 
action. In the meantime, the power given to the English 
Government to alter the wine duty had been included in 
Mr. Cuitpers’s Budget, and on the 3oth of April it was 
carried by a majority of more than three to one. 


It is not to be expected that a Spanish diplomatist should 
be acquainted with all the details of the English Con- 
stitution. The Marquis of Casa La Icuesta, in repelling 
the charge of bad faith against his Government, uses as his 
main argument the distinction between a Resolution of the 
House of Commons and a complete Act of Parliament. 
He is not aware that, as a consequence of the exclusive 
fiscal competence of the House of Commons, Resolutions 
in confirmation of the proposals in the Budget become 
immediately binding on the revenue departments. It is 
for this reason that merchants increase or diminish their 


stocks in anticipation of changes which may in any finan- 


cial year be made by the Budget. It would be incon- 
venient to announce the imposition or repeal of a duty 
for some days before the time at which it would come in 
force, if the approval of both Houses were required. The 
reduction of the wine standard would have taken effect on 
the rst or 2nd of May, if the sudden reversal of the policy 
of the Spanish Cabinet had not prevented the English 
Government from sending the necessary orders to the out- 
ports. The Spanish Government had nothing to do with 
English constitutional machinery. Its object was not to 
secure the ing of an Act of Parliament, but to procure 
admission for wines of a certain strength at the stipulated 
rate of duty. The Spanish Minister is therefore mistaken 
in discussing “ the legal value of a Resolution submitted to 
“ the House of Commons and passed through its first stage,” 
but ‘not through its second and third stages, or through 
the House of Lords. It ought to be enough for him that 
the Treasury would have been satisfied with the first stage, 
and that the Board of Customs would have assuredly 


obeyed the orders which it would have received from 


superior authority. He may take it for granted that the 
traditional and official interpretation of the English Consti- 
tution is correct ; nor indeed is he greatly concerned with 
the propriety of a practice which would have given his 
Government the full benefit of the Declaration. 

An unconscious fallacy would deserve a harsher name, if 
it could not be explained by imperfect knowledge of Englis!: 
law and practice. The apologist will find on fuller considera- 
tion that his reasoning is not only erroneous, but entirely 
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irrelevant to the present controversy. Seiior ELDUAYEN, 
when he afterwards assured the Cortes that the English 
Government had not complied with the conditions of the 
Declaration, propounded a quibble which was also an after- 
thought. When he accepted the limited statute passed by 
the Cortes as a substitute for the terms of the Declaration, 
he knew that the English Budget, which had been delayed 
by accidental circumstances, would be introduced on the 
following day ; and he could have no doubt that the pro- 
vision in which alone his Government was interested would 
be sanctioned by the House of Commons. If he was really 
uncertain on the subject, he might have waited for the 
assurance which he formally received within a few hours. 
It is scarcely ingenuous to affect a doubt whether Sir 
Rosert Morte, one of the most experienced and cautious 
of diplomatists, was mistaken when he formally assured 
Sefior E:puayen that his Government had obtained the 

wers which they undertook in the Declaration to procure. 

ere could be no doubt that, even on the monstrous assump- 
tion that Lord GranvitLe and Sir Ropert Morter had mis- 
understood the ordinary practice of the House of Commons 
and of the Crown, their Government would have been bound 
by their own formal communication. As soon as the House 
of Commons passed the Resolution, the Government became 
responsible for immediate compliance with the terms of the 
Declaration. If the other party had possessed any moral or 
technical right to inquire into the validity of powers assumed 
and exercised by the English Government, its remedy for 
an imaginary difficulty would have been to wait till the 
Budget Bill had passed through all its stages in both 
Houses. The delay might perhaps have occupied a week. 
It was, in fact, useless to engage in any further proceedings. 
The Cortes had rejected essential terms of the agreement, 
and the Foreign Minister had announced that the Decla- 
ration was no longer valid, before he could have thought of 
the supposed insufficiency of the Resolution of the House 
of Commons. 

It is difficult to describe in inoffensive language the 
subsequent statement made by Sefior Expuayen to the 
Cortes, when he declared that the failure of the modus 
vivendi was not due to the action of the Spanish Go- 
vernment, but to the rejection by the House of Commons 
of the Bill which contained the stipulated concessions. He 
had many weeks before received from Sir Ropert Morter a 
demand for the performance of the agreement, founded on 
a recital of the Resolution passed by the House of Commons. 
On his statement that the Declaration was no longer bind- 
ing after the passing of the substituted measure by the 
Cortes, Sir Ropert Monier had been instructed to declare 
that the negotiation was at an end. He had, therefore, 
formal notice that the rejection of the Budget Bill by the 
House of Commons had nothing to do with the change of 
Government in England. 

It is not desirable to dweli on irritating topics, except for 
the purpose of dispelling misunderstandings which have 
been widely and deliberately propagated in Spain. Mer- 
chants and manufacturers on this side have done all that 
was in their power to remove vexatious obstacles to com- 
mercial intercourse. It is useless to expect that in Spain, 
or, indeed, in any country except England, the paramount 
interests of the whole community of consumers should 
obtain the recognition which they deserve; but one of 
the most important of Spanish industries is hampered 
by the same impediments which prevent the reasonable 
importation of English goods. The wine-growers are too 
deeply concerned in the limitation of their best market to 
be deceived by official misrepresentations. They well know 
that it was not in consequence of any failure on the part 
of England that the Declaration proved abortive. Seiior 
Canovas DEL CasTILLo and his colleagues were not really 
offended by any diplomatic vacillation on the part of Eng- 
land; but they were intimidated by the opposition of the 
Catalonian manufacturers to the establishment of fair com- 
petition. It may be hoped that the wine-growers may in 
their turn and in a juster cause find it possible to exercise 
Parliamentary influence. The opportunity of commercial 
negotiation on the part of England is exceptional and almost 
accidental. In other cases duties are removed or reduced 
for the sake of English consumers, and not of foreign pro- 
ducers; but the wine tariff has been maintained for entirely 
different reasons. It has been thought necessary to regulate 
the duties on alcohol on the same principle, whether it is 
found in wine or in the form of spirits. No change of 
Government is in this matter likely to affect the policy of 


England. 


THE BISHOP OF ROCHESTER ON OHURCH 
DEFENCE. 


f beer Bishop of Rocuester has issued to the lay members 
of his Diocesan Conference, “and to the parochial 
“ representatives by whom they were elected,” a letter of 
warning and advice. In an age when political questions 
mature rapidly, as the Bisnop well observes, what is merely 
“ impending ” to-day may be “imminent” to-morrow. The 
Irish clergy had a strong case, both politically and religiously ; 
but among the curious phenomena of the short struggle 
they sustained against the destroyer nothing is more curious 
than the poor use they made of the arguments in their 
favour. They plead now, perhaps, that they were taken by 
surprise ; but the Bishop of Rocuester is determined that, 
so far as in him lies, not the clergy only, but also the laity, 
of his diocese shall know to the full the danger they incur 
if they dally with proposals for the Disestablishment of the 
English Church. He desires that they should think out 
clearly what is their duty in defending, for their children 
as well as for themselves, “the material forces which the 
“ Church now holds on trust for her responsible and ever- 
“augmenting duty.” The great question he starts is 
briefly this :—“Is it or is it not for the welfare of the 
“ people at large that the National Church should be 
“ maintained ?” 

The advocates of “ what is called Disestablishment” are, 
according to Bishop THoroxp, to be divided into Secularists, 
who bitterly dislike revealed religion of any kind, politicians 
“ enamoured of a specious theory of religious equality,” and 
some religious Nonconformists who honestly believe that 
alliance with the State means subservience to it. It speaks 
well for the Bisnor’s charity that he does not mention a 
fourth class—those who are simply jealous of a public con- 
sideration and social standing which they do not share. The 
last of his three classes the Bisnor looks upon as the most 
formidable of all. Few thoughtful persons would care to 
deny that a free Church has its advantages and oppor- 
tunities ; but the Bisnor doubts if they preponderate over 
those of a national Church, and points to a fact, in which 
the history of Ireland bears him out but too well, that the 
period of trouble and discouragement which must ensue at 
first would be detrimental to the interests of Christianity 
itself. The Church work would have to be done from 
missionary centres and by celibate clergy who could not be 
as at present “ pastors of the people.” The sick would be 
left to die without consolation, the afflicted could no longer 
claim as a right the help and sympathy of their authorized 
parish clergyman; “the best and cheapest police for 
“the masses” would cease to patrol their assigned dis- 
tricts, and all the country would suffer. It cannot be 
objected to Bishop THoro.p’s vaticinations that they are at 
all exaggerated, taken as general propositions and expres- 
sions of opinion founded on experience. But the diocese of 
Rochester as it is at present constituted offers some features 
peculiarly illustrative of his views. A few years ago, per- 
haps when the Crystal Palace first called the attention of 
villa-builders to the sunny slopes of East Surrey, there was 
a rush beyond the immediate suburbs of South London, and 
a vast district, sunk in a depth of poverty which rivais, and 
indeed often surpasses, that of the original and genuine 
East End, was called into existence—a land of cabbage- 
gardens and railway junctions, of low level and damp soil, 
of contractors’ stucco and general shabbiness, whose only 
title to comparative respectability lies in the fact that it is 
on the way to Sydenham and Penge and Anerley, and that 
even the lofty dweller on Norwood’s lordly hill must pass 
through it on his way home. Of old this district, before 
it became densely populated, belonged to the diocese of 
Winchester, and Bishop Sumner was locally believed to 
know every house in it. Now, with Mid Surrey as 
well, it belongs to Rochester, a diocese the mere his- 
tory of whose migrations, from West Kent and its obscure 
little kingdom, to Essex, which once dominated London, 
and back again to the south side of the Thames and two- 
thirds of the still smaller and, if possible, still more obscure 
kingdom of Surrey, would in proper hands make an in- 
structive, perhaps an amusing, narrative. Here, as the 
Bisnor well observes, ‘‘ Deptford, Battersea, Camberwell, 
“ Kennington, Lambeth, Newington, Southwark, Ber- 
** mondsey, Rotherhithe represent parishes in most of which 
“ pew-rents are a simple impossibility.” Where there are 
endowments they come mainly from the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and the BisHop cannot see how a large number 
of the churches could be maintained. In rural districts he 
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reckons up the names of thirty-three parishes of Kent and 
Surrey where no church could be maintained. Of the 
general effect of Disestablishment the Bisnor speaks in lan- 
guage but too well justified by events elsewhere. Sectarian, 
narrow, and extreme views would increase. The Church 
would no longer remain wide, deep, and catholic as she is 
now. Her clergy would work “with lessened numbers and 
“ straitened revenue, and (being men) with a very sore 
“ heart.” The conflict will be a very warfare, and will 
leave deep resentment. Far from Christian folk of diffe- 
rent denominations being brought nearer together, they 
would be more alienated than before. 

The address of the Bishop of Rocnester deserves to be 
widely known at the present conjuncture. There is, as we 
have heard so often lately, great want of “a cry” in certain 
quarters. The cry of “ Down with the Church!” has been 
suggested already and has not been ill received. Some 
of the higher clergy have had their attention diverted to 
business which may be said with great moderation to be 
not their business, and forget that a storm is, in Bishop 
THOROLD’s words, “ impending,” if not “imminent.” It is, 
as he points out, the duty of those who know the true state 
of the case to make others acquainted with it, and to con- 
trovert by clear and full statements the fictions in constant 
circulation as to “ the incomes of the clergy, and their mode 
“ of payment, and the origin of tithes, and the meaning of 
“ @ national Church.” It is, indeed, much to be wished that 
the pastoral of the Bishop of Rocuesrer should be circulated 
in a far wider field, for its contents are of importance to 
every man, woman, or child, who belongs to the Church, and 
to millions besides. 


GERMAN COLONIES. 


a German Government has not as yet openly an- 
nounced its intention to annex the Caroline Islands, 
but there seems little doubt that the annexation will be 
effected. German officers are not likely to act without 
orders from their superiors, Even if this were the first 
thing of the kind which has happened within the last year 
or so, it might be taken for granted that the commander of 
the cruiser who has hoisted the German flag in this part of 
Polynesia has done so in obedience to orders. But it is very 
far from being a novelty now. In this particular matter 
the Spaniards, whose turn it is to suffer at the hands of 
Prince Bismarck, are entitled to some mild sympathy. 
They have long considered the Carolines as their property, 
and nobody has ever effectually disputed their supposed 
right. If the antiquity of a claim is of any value, the 
Spaniards might fairly consider themselves the undis- 


puted masters of these islands. Ever since the voyage 


of MaGE.ian in the early sixteenth century they have 
asserted a right of sovereignty over all those seas. Un- 
luckily for them it is not enough to assertaclaim. It must 
be made effectual by a distinct act of taking possession, and 
must be supported by force. The Spaniards, however, have 
never occupied the islands. They have only declared their 
intention of preventing anybody else from taking them. 
Up to the present this has been enough, simply because it 
has never been worth the while of Holland or England 
to bring the matter to an issue. Prince Bismarck does 
apparently think this worth doing, and he is not likely to 
allow a vague claim of sovereignty to stand in his way. To 
make the incident more completely characteristic of all con- 
cerned, it appears that the Spaniards had been preparing 
for some months to send a detachment of troops and estab- 
lish a post in the Carolines. As usual, they have talked and 
dawdled until it was too late; and, if the report from 
Madrid that the German Minister has protested against a 
Spanish occupation now is to be trusted, it is clear that 
Prince Bismarck has resolved on the annexation and will 
resent interference. The whole incident illustrates the 
national saying, “Socorros de Espaiia 6 tarde 6 nunca,” 
help from Spain comes late or never. 

This last annexation comes in a timely way to call atten- 
tion to the astonishing rapidity with which Germany is 
constructing a Colonial Empire. A year or little more ago 
she had not a square foot of foreign possessions anywhere. 
Now she has a hold on both sides of Africa, and several points 
in the Indian Ocean. First came Angra Pequeiia, taken 
under the nose of Lord Dersy, and after a signal diplomatic 
victory over Mr. Grapstone’s Cabinet. Then the Came- 
roons were occupied, to the ineffable amazement of Lord 
GRANVILLE, who had never imagined that the peaceful Dr. 
Nacutigat was going to Africa in search of anything but 


information. While these two acquisitions were in course 
of being made, Prince Bismarck had taken the Congo 
valley in hand, and was making arrangements to protect 
German interests in that quarter. No sooner were Angra 
Pequeiia, the Cameroons, and the Congo, put in a proper 
position, than Prince Bismarck, according to a trivial 
phrase, broke out in a fresh place. Lord GranviLLe 
and Lord Dersy had to deal with him again in New 
Guinea. The result of their efforts was very much what 
previous experience had made probable. A large tract of 
the northern coast of New Guinea remained under German 
protection. But Polynesia had not drawn the Prince's 
attention off from Africa. When the new Congo State 
was settled on paper there began to be rumours of German 
explorers looking about for something to lay hands on in 
the eastern of Africa. They were heard of in the 
neighbourhood of the Equatorial Lakes and elsewhere. 
Within the last few weeks the results of their exertions 
have become visible. Germany has advanced a claim to 
exercise a protectorate over certain barbarous tribes on the 
mainland opposite to the island of Zanzibar. Here, also, it 
has come in contact with a rival claim to sovereignty. The 
Sultan of Zanzrpar holds that he is the sovereign of that part 
of Africa. As his claim over the Kilima Njaro district and 
their own over the Carolines are very much alike, the Spa- 
niards will do well to watch what is happening to the Sultan 
of Zanzipar. If Prince Bismarck pays no attention to mere 
paper rights in one case, he will not do it in the other. 
When the Spaniards do turn their attention to Zanzibar, 
what they will see is a German squadron riding at anchor 
off that island until the Sunran bethinks himself and modi- 
fies his claims. These war-ships are equally available to 
support the annexation of the Carolines, and they will not 
be less likely to be used because that much more desirable 
— the Philippine Archipelago lies not very far off. 

one of these acquisitions are worth very much in them- 
selves, but taken together they begin to constitute a respect- 
able chain of Colonial ions. In the hands of a small 
Power, indeed, they woald be of little value. Germany, 
however, is not a small Power, and will unquestionably make 
good use of them. The mere fact that they have been 
acquired in a single year in pursuance of a well-laid plan 


shows with what a formidable new Colonial Power the 


world will have to count in the future. 


The recent acquisition on the east coast of Africa will 
undoubtedly be the most important of all to Germany 
itself, as far as its immediate consequences are concerned. 
Angra Pequeiia and the Cameroons are, and will continue 
to be, of very little value. Whatever may be done with the 
Carolines and the north coast of New Guinea in the future, 
they are both too barbarous and too little worked to 
be profitable possessions as yet. The mainland opposite 
Zanzibar isa different thing. It is the starting-point for 
the great route to the interior, and the centre of Africa 
has been sufficiently explored to make it known that it 
may be made the market for a profitable trade. Prince 
Bismarck would not be what he is, nor the Germans 
what they are, if, after going so far, they were to hang 
back from attempting to go further. The Correspondent 
of the Times, whose informants fill all the habitable places 
of the earth, has recently published a letter professing to be 
from Zanzibar, and which in any case appears to be based 
on good information. From this letter it appears that 
Prince Bismarck, with his usual diabolical ingenuity, has 
carefully put down his posts on the African coast, with the 
intention of securing for Germany easy means of access to 
the interior of Africa, and a large share, if not a monopoly, 
of the trade. It will not surprise those who have watched 
the Prince’s career to hear that he has acted with a definite 
aim, and not at random. In this case the object to be 
gained is important enough to make it probable Prince 
Bismarck has been steadily working for it. Africa is the 
only part of the world in which much remains to be 
done in the way of colonizing or opening up new trades ; 
and, if Germany is resolved to enter into the race, 
it is only here that it can finda chance. But, if the prizes 
to be got in Africa are considerable, the risks to be ran are 
not small. No part of the coast still unoccupied can pos- 
sibly be used by E except as a mere station for 
- som The princes and tribes of the interior have never 
kept peace among themselves yet, and are not unlikely to 
become greedy and aggressive if the movement of caravans 
through their country becomes too frequent and tempting. 
If the Germans are to undertake to keep the peace and 
protect commerce in this district, they will find the burden 
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a severe set-off to any advantages they may obtain from 
their new possessions. It was inevitable that from the 
moment Germany began to establish its posts on the 
east coast of Africa it should more or less come, or 
seem to come, into contact with England. {In the case of 
Zanzibar, which is under the informal protectorate of this 
country, there seemed at first to be some appearance of 
direct aggression on the part of Germany. As the facts have 
become known, it has turned out to be an appearance only. 
Germany has not attacked the Sutran himself, and England 
is not bound to support all his traditional rights to tribute 
from savage neighbours. Neither would it be possible to 
prevent other nations from approaching the coast of Africa, 
and even if their intervention is inconvenient, it is undig- 
nified and unwise to offer a useless opposition. 


THE INDIAN ON THE PEACE-PATH. 


HE American Indian, though some Americans have con- | 


sidered him “ pisun”” wherever met with, is a pathetic 
figure in history. What with wars and barter and the 
insidious fire-spirit, he has had a hard time. Driven to 
hard bargains with the white man, the sport of inexorable 
destiny, tricked into accepting reservations and tricked out 
of them by the forward policy of rapacious settlers, the red 
man is an IsHMAEL in the lands of his fathers. With Fate, 
like a relentless hunter, on his trail, he is still something 
more than an indestructible ideal. The imperishable relics 
of his race that find a dusty repose in museums may eventu- 
ally outlive him, even as the heroic Mohican of Cooper 
will survive the displeasing portraiture of contemporary 
chroniclers. Romance is a better friend of his race than 
the researches of Scnootcrart and his successors are likely 
to prove ; he has, indeed, great allies in the imagination 
and reverence of all romantic spirits. 

The appearance of the Indian chief Wavupuno at the 
Surrey Chapel this week was a notable event in the sugges- 
tive history of that famous conventicle, and whether it 
will assist the imagination and the reverence of the romantic 
spirits is a point not necessary to decide. Wavsuno is re- 
ported to be the head of the Minsi tribe, a division of the 
Lenni Lenape confederacy that supported the British in the 
War of Independence. Born in 1783 in Ontario, according 
to the Daily Telegraph, he is mysteriously said to be “ con- 
“ sequently in his 7oth year.” Arrayed in the picturesque 
costume of his tribe, he sustained the traditions of Surrey 
Chapel by an eloquent palaver on the wrongs of his race 
and the iniquities of civilization. There is no saying what 
his fiery denunciation of the white man’s fraud might have 
effected in the days of the Contrat Social, but his speech 
leaves the impression that Wausuno has arrived somewhat 
late. To Rovsszav he would have proved a perfect god- 
send. Here was the complete illustration required by the 
philosopher to move the corrupt heart of the Ancien 
Régime. No more admirable example of the natural man 
perverted from his natural instincts by an enfeebling civi- 
lization could be imagined. And, what is better, WauBuNo 
proved fully sensitive to his situation, and most eloquently 
alive to the testimony demanded of him by Southwark. 
He poured forth the story of his unhappy tribe in language 
unkindly described as broken English, which, however, 
seems to have been adroitly improved by the reporter. He 
recalled the happy days when the Indians were as nume- 
rous as the trees of the forest, when game and fish abounded, 
and the pale-faces were undreamt of. He had himself 
heard that “invigorating war-whoop, which, reverberating 
“from mountain-path to mountain-path, told the progress 
“of the manly men.” In such stately periods did Wausuno 
kindle the imaginations of the people of Southwark, though 
he thoughtfully forbore to harrow them with details of the 
progress of the manly men. He had buried the tomahawk 
and came unprovided with scalps. His desire was that 
the Indians should be left alone; left to themselves, they 
were quite capable of “ making life pleasant.” This is the 
primeval theory of plenty of people whose misfortune it 
is to be too much governed. Here, again, Wausuno dis- 
creetly avoided historical allusions to his tribe, who cer- 
tainly held their own views of making life pleasant—to the 
white man. The most characteristic utterance of WauBUNO 
is a little disturbing to the ordinary conception of the 
Tndian as one who stands, like Evcene Aram, remote 
from all, a melancholy man. “Joy, of which the East 
“ could not partake,” Wavusuno asserts, is the possession of 
the Indians, and they were capable of “ disseminating ” it. 


This assertion dimly hints of a mission. If the joyless pale- 
faces cannot partake of the joy, the power of disseminating 
it will rust by disuse. And what is the special nature of 
Indian joy? Is it the joy of returning to Nature, the joy 
sought by THorEau? Or is it the joy of the good old rule 
of scalping, as set forth on the birch-bark records of 
Wavsuno’s ancestors? On this important matter the tanta- 
lizing chief was silent. 


IRELAND. 


ORD CARNARVON is making his tour in the West 

of Ireland “under [as the usual newspaper writer has 
“ it] the most favourable auspices.” Everybody is exceed- 
ingly polite to Lord Carnarvon, and Lord Carnarvon is 
exceedingly polite to everybody. In some respects there 
can be no doubt that Lord Sarispury’s selection for the 
Irish Viceroyalty was a very happy one. Lord Carnarvon’s 
extreme courtesy and amiability of temper, his union of in- 
tellectual cultivation with unassuming manners, even per- 
_ haps the slight tendency to sentiment which has more than 
| once made itself visible in his political conduct, are all well 
calculated to attract the better class of Irishman, espe- 
cially now that the old way to the Irish heart—that of rol- 
licking sportsmanship—seems to be entirely closed. We 
cannot share Mr. Cuirrorp Luioyn’s confidence in Royal 
residences and such like matters. But before the events 
of the last few years it is probable that Lord Carnarvon, 
if he had had a long tenure of the Castle, might have in 
reality produced a considerable effect on the temper of 
Irishmen towards England. Far be it from us to say 
that even as it is he will produce none. But the now 
historical bedroom interview with the Limerick Corpora- 
tion is a rather uncomfortable precedent. The Corpora- 
tion of Limerick were, in a somewhat peculiar fashion, 
quite polite to Lord Carnarvon—that is to say, they were 
as polite as a modern Irishman of the Americanized type 
knows how to be. But it does not appear that any arrange- 
ment was arrived at about the little bill which the Corpo- 
tation of Limerick owes the Government. Lord CaRNARVON 
has not even that consolation which is expressed by Mrs. 
General Baynes’s memorable description in the French 
language of the conduct of her distinguished friend, 
“Prommy, pas payy.” The Corporation of Limerick, to 
do them justice, were far more straightforward than the 
Honourable Mrs. Botprro, and abstained from “ prommy” 
as sternly as from “payy.” It appears but too likely 
that this will usually be the upshot of civility to National- 
ists. If they are allowed to have their own way, and 
among other things to indulge in that peculiar form of 
Local Self-government which consists in not paying your 
debts or taking your punishments—a form which would lead 
most schoolboys and insolvents to be as enthusiastic for 
Local Government as Mr. CHAMBERLAIN himself—they will 
doubtless be reasonably civil to their English governor. 
They will not try to murder him, as some of them did with 
Mr. Forster, or accuse him of commission of all the crimes 
in the Statute-book and cennivance at all the rest, as they 
did with Lord Spencer. But if the present proceedings in 
any way convert them into good citizens, the teachings of 
history, and especially of the history of this particular race, 
may be very frankly admitted to be perfectly valueless. 

The questions of immediate interest in Ireland (for the 
result of the elections is a foregone conclusion, or nearly so) 
are whether the dropping of the Crimes Act will be followed 
by an increase of outrages, punished or unpunished, and 
whether Mr. Davitt and his friends will succeed in organ- 
izing fresh plans of anti-English action and in frustrating 
the operation of the new purchase measures. The first 
question is, of course, the most pressing, and it is one which 
must need the most sanguine temper that Lord CarNnaRvON 
can command to regard it with equanimity. For one thing 
is very certain. His popularity with the Nationalists will 
not survive the first murderer he hangs. It will not 
matter that the proceedings terminating in that most 
happy consummation are conducted on the strictest prin- 
ciples of the ordinary law. It will not matter that the 
murderer is convicted of his murder on evidence as clear 
as any that would satisfy an English jury of the guilt 
of an ordinary English criminal. It is not the pro- 
cedure or the evidence or anything of the kind that the 
Nationalists object to, but the fact. What they want is 
that their scoundrelly instruments shall not be hanged, shall 
not be punished, shall not be interfered with. And if Lord 


Carnarvon has to interfere and to punish and, above all, 
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to hang—for the killing of some one who only wants to be 
bly killing landlords himself is the inexpiable crime, 
the intolerable outrage, in Irish eyes—he will, in those 
eyes, be even as Lord Spencer. The question whether the 
present game of the Parnellite party—a game which, con- 
sidered impartially, is not altogether as intelligible as their 
game has usually been—will lead to the discouragement of 
outrages during the coming winter can hardly be answered 
with confidence by any one who is not (which we should be 
sorry to be) in their very disreputable secrets. It may be 
vely feared, both on grounds of general probability and 
rom the actual symptoms, that the habit of violence has be- 
come too deeply ingrained in the people to disappear even at 
their leaders’ bidding. But at the first capital crime that is 
committed Lord Carnarvon will have to take his side. In 
the first place, he will have to justify by unusual activity and 
severity the reliance on the ordinary law which is the key- 
stone of the policy which he represents; and, in the second 
place, we fear he will have to give up all hope of civilities 
from the Nationalist party. They exist to foster and to pro- 
tect crime, and it can make no possible difference to them 
what is the technical character of the means taken to repress 
and punish crime. 

The more fantastic parts of Mr. Davirt's recently an- 
nounced scheme need give no one any uneasiness, though 
they may legitimately give some persons much amusement. 
The result of leagues for promoting the use of Irish manu- 
factures is and must be always the same until a Customs 
cordon can be enforced to keep other manufactures out ; and 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S revision of the laws of political economy 
is not likely just yet to be carried far enough into effect to 
enable Ireland to retort an old injury by declaring the im- 
portation of English goods premunire or adultery. The boy- 
cotters and the badgewearers in whom Mr. Davirt's soul 
delights will wear warranted Irish frieze which comes from 
Yorkshire, and their badges themselves will, in all proba- 
bility, hail from Mr. CuamBertarn’s own romantic town. 
As for the project of encouraging the Irish language and 
literature, it may be granted most frankly that the average 
Irish member’s speeches and writings might be delivered or 
written in Erse without any loss to any human being, and 
with, in some cases, much gain. The mischievous part of 
the scheme is, of course, its tendency, partly direct and 
partly indirect, to make even such a settlement of the land 
question as the Act of 1881 has made possible, impossible 
now and for ever. There is too much reason for believ- 
ing that it may have such a result. And the only 
consolation is that the settlement which the Act of 1881 
and its corollaries have made possible is itself one which 
can be regarded with very dubious satisfaction. Not 
till a good many years of agitation and misery have 
forced upon the people a return to common sense and free 
contract can Ireland really be prosperous, and a very 
philosophical person may argue that the peculiar form of 
adversity which comes upon her meanwhile matters but 
little. This, however, is a stretch of courageous optimism 
to which probably few persons will willingly go, and there- 
fore it must be hoped that Mr. Davirt's plans will fail. 
There is this in favour of their failure, that they show a 
vagueness and an unpractical character which distinguish 


them strikingly from the programme of the original Land | 


League. There is this, further (and it is about the only thing 
that can be said for the Land Act), that, whereas six years 
ago the tenants had little or nothing to lose, they have 
now a quarter of their landlord’s property, which is in a 
manner at pledge with him and with the State. They 
may get the other three-quarters, to which they have, it 
may be frankly acknowledged, quite as good a title as to 
the quarter which has been handed over to them. But 
then, on the other hand, they may lose the quarter. The 
completely sordid and money-grubbing character of the 
agitation all through—its entire ignoring of the fantastic 
pleas of historical right which English apologists of Mr. 
GLapsTone’s action painfully learnt by heart at the time of 
that action, and have repeated since—may be thought to 
afford some comfort as to the probability of this acting as a 
deterrent. It is not a very strong consolation, but it is 


something. 


CHURCHYARDS AND RECREATION, 


HE conversion of disused burial-grounds into what 
Lord Brasazon calls “ places for public recreation” 
involves considerations highly important to the community. 
Some of these are well illustrated by certain correspondents 


in the Times, whose objections to such schemes may be 
roughly classed as sentimental or sanitary. The controversy 
has been obscured by much misapprehension of the phrase 
“ public recreation.” Popular ideas of recreation differ 
greatly from the restricted sense of the word implied by 
Lord Brapazoy. The pursuit of recreation among the 
tombs, as exemplified in Mr. J. A. Lambert's description of 
Trinity Churchyard, in the Gray’s Inn Road, is certainly 
not the aim of the Public Gardens Association. This 
burial-ground is both a garden and a playground, the haunt 
of adventurous urchins who mount tombstones and make of 
them rocking-horses. This dolorous picture of an improved 
churchyard is dismissed by the Z'imes to the region of poetry 
gone mad, and even Lord Brapazon finds the tombstone 
Pegasus a little incredible. Yet this particular form of 
recreation is wonderfully popular with children who delight 
in churchyards, A loose headstone that may be made to 
sway with a short uneasy motion is a real and giddy joy to 
many an urchin. Whether the stone is fixed, or its rider 
makes it “ log” like any logan-stone, the fact is equally dis- 
agreeable and the desecration equally painful. Nor is it 
only true, as an unbeliever asserts, of closed and neglected 
burial-grounds. It is a favourite diversion among the 
hundreds of children that swarm in the ancient churchyard 
of St. Pancras, where it is through no lack of sportive 
intention and practice if the tombstones do not rock, The 
tomb of WiLL1AM Gopwix—most sensitive of philosophers — 
only escapes irreverent treatment by the fortunate inter- 
position of an iron railing. 

No one will dispute the excellence of the objects Lord 
Brapazon has at heart. To change the noxious churchyard 
into a sweet and cheerful garden commends itself to every 
orderly mind. ‘The question is, Can this be effected without 
danger to the public health? That serious risk is entailed 
by the necessary levelling of the soil is clearly proved by a 
letter addressed to Mr. E:xis Lever by the Rector of 
Bethnal Green. During the building of a mortuary chapel 
in 1880 the disturbance of the churchyard soil by the work- 
men caused Mr. Hansarp and his son to be attacked by 
virulent typhoid fever. The ground was necessarily much 
broken and the soil scattered over the churchyard. This 
soil, Mr. Hansarp writes, was “thick and caky—‘ adipose’ 
“T think is the word.” The Times strangely thinks the 
infected earth was scattered by the workmen “ for some un- 
“ explained reason of their own.” It is hard to see what 
else they could have done with it. Should they have looked 
to the dust-contractor to shoot it into the excavations of the 
speculative builder, there to replace the wholesome gravel 
and improve the subsoil? Or are British labourers relic- 
hunters, given over to the tragical abominations of making 
drinking-bowls of skulls and pipes of bones? Mr. Hansarp’s 
experience certainly suggests grave doubts as to the ex- 
pediency of disturbing old churchyards ; where vaults with 
gaping masonry abound, where the soil has subsided deeply 
in parts, and the surface consequently is very uneven. 
The lavish application of disinfectants was shown in Mr. 
Hansarv’s experience to be quite useless. Of course the 
amount of levelling required to make a garden of a church- 
yard necessitates less disturbance than that described by 
Mr. Hansarp; yet the transformed burial-ground seems an 
ill place for the resort of healthy folk. A green and refreshing 
spot for the sight of the wayfarer it may be; congenial, per- 
haps, to the meditative man who would study his Buair in 
felicity, yet scarcely a place for recreation or profitable to 
the public health. 


MR. HILLMAN OF LEWES. 


HAT may be called the WELDoN scare seems to be 
passing away. Mrs. Wexpon did good by showing 

that the Lunacy Laws were more defective than people sup- 
posed. She did harm, for which she was not responsible, by 
making many persons think or talk as if they thought that 
the medical profession generally was engaged in a conspiracy 
to put sane but lucrative patients into private asylums. The 
alleged lunacy of Mr. Hitman, which, if it existed at all, 
was certainly a furor brevis, has been almost as much of a 
godsend to the lawyers as the imputed insanity of Mrs. 
‘WEtpon herself. The result of the trial at Lewes Assizes 
which concluded this week has exculpated Dr. Crosskey, 
the defendant, even more completely than Dr. HatrHEeruey 
was exculpated a fortnight or three weeks ago. It is to be 
hoped that the joint effect of these two cases may be to 
convince timid practitioners that, if they do their duty to the 
best of their ability, a jury of their countrymen will treat 
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them with justice, and will not make them answerable for 
the deficiencies of the law. The Times condescendingly 
remarks that the verdict shows Dr. Crosskry to have had | 
“some excuse for what he did.” As the finding must | 
have been based on a belief that Dr. CrossKry acted with 


due care and caution, this is much as if one were to say of a | pe 


verdict for the defendant in an action of trover, that 
it showed him to have had some excuse for retaining his 
own property. The jury have not, it is true, found that 
Mr. Hittman was actually insane when Dr. CrossKEy 
examined him. They were not called upon to answer that 
— one way or the other. It was decided in Hatt v. 

EMPLE, and is undoubted law, that a medical man is not 
responsible in damages for a mere error of judgment. 
Whether Dr. Crosskey was right or wrong in his estimate 
of Mr. Hriumay’s condition must, of course, be a matter of 
opinion, and it is made unusually difficult by the serious 
discrepancies in the evidence offered. Baron HuppLEsToNn 
thought that he was right, and Baron Hupp.eston had the 
advantage of seeing and hearing the witnesses, especially 
Mr. Hutiman himself. It does not, of course, follow that Mr. 
Hitiman ought to have been locked up. “A lunatic,” says 
the Act of Parliament, with imposing but not very in- 
structive simplicity, “a lunatic is a person of unsound 
“mind.” But there are many persons of unsound mind 
who may very safely be left to the undisturbed enjoyment of 
their own harmless eccentricities. It would have been an 
absurd piece of cruelty to abridge the freedom of the old 
lady who fancied herself the QurEEN, and used to walk 
about the streets of a certain ancient city bowing to every 
one she met, and murmuring sadly, “Ah, they know me 
* not.” 

The sympathy which Mr. Hituman’s wrongs are likely to 
excite arises in great measure from a cause quite unconnected 
with the conduct of anybody in particular. It is, no doubt, 
a great hardship that a gentleman of independent means 
and respectable position in society should be sent to herd 
with pauper lunatics, as Mr. Hituman was. But the law 
says that, if a man’s relatives will not interfere, and the 
matter has to be taken up by the local authorities, to a 

uper asylum the lunatic must go. Mr. Hiruman’s 

mily would do nothing; and, in a case so doubtful, who 
shall say that-they were wrong? On the other hand, if the 
Relieving Officer thought that Mr. Hittman was dangerous, 
it was his duty to inform the police ; and there his respon- 
sibility ceased. The law in this respect will, no doubt, 
soon be altered. Mr. Hitiman, in his action against Dr. 
Crosskey, sued for libel as well as for negligence in signing 
the certificate. But, although justification was formally 
pleaded, and thus the issue of insanity was raised, the occa- 
‘sion was ruled by Baron Hupp.estoy to be privileged, 
so that the plaintiff had to prove express malice in order 
to recover, and the jury were brought back again to the 
old question whether the Doctor acted honestly and fairly 
by his patient. Dr. Crosskey did not, it should be ob- 
served, and was not required to, certify that Mr. H1Ltmax 
was dangerous to himself or others, but only that he was in 
a state to require control, which may mean anything or 
nothing. It is much to be wished that the law should more 
carefully distinguish between violent madness and madness 
liable to become violent on the one hand, and mere 
mental imbecility, which may render a man unable to 
take proper care of himself, on the other. The decision in 
Dr. dockenyy's favour does not affect the conduct of the 
magistrates who acted with him. This Mr. Hiiuman has 
impugned, and the matter is still before the Courts. Three 
judges have held that the magisterial examination prescribed 
by the Statute was so hurried and perfunctory as to be 
invalid, while two have held that it satisfied all the require- 
ments of the law. But of the two, only Sir James HANNEN 
thought the examination really, as well as technically, 
sufficient. By the admirable arrangements of our judicial 
system the three judges are overruled by the two, and the 
case now stands for hearing in the House of Lords. What- 
ever may be the final decision, the necessity for some such 
lps and formal inquiry as was provided by Lord 

ELBORNE’S Bill has been clearly proved. 


REPLY-POSTCARDS. 


M* ALGERNON TURNOR has relieved the anxiety 
of the public with the information that the PostmasTER- 
GENERAL does not intend to discontinue the issue of reply- 


postcards. Whether the public will reply, on postcards or 


otherwise, “for this relief much thanks,” depends upon a 
variety of considerations which have not been exhausted by 
the recent correspondence in the Zimes. There are occasions 
when the employment of these postal devices becomes an 
imperative duty. There is a class of persons who cannot be 
rsuaded that to write to Mr. Guiapstong, “What is 
“ Liberalism? Please answer by return of post, and don’t 
“attempt to evade the inquiry,” or to Lord Saxispury, 
“ How do you reconcile your present conduct with the 
“ principles of the late Mr. Croker? A full and early 
“‘ response will oblige,” is a piece of foolish and vulgar im- 
pertinence. To attempt any such demonstration of an 
obvious fact with these people is labour thrown away. But 
they might at least be urged to send a reply-postcard as a 
small tribute to outraged decency. How far the rest of the 
nation need the accommodation is a question encumbered like 
so many others by irreconcilable statistics, and might be 
referred to the Royal Commission on the Depression of 
Trade. A series of searching interrogatories on this subject 
should be addressed to postmasters and postmistresses 
throughout the country. ‘ How many reply-postcards are 
“ used in your district? By the way, what is your district ? 
“* Why do you suppose that these reply-postcards are used ? 
“Do men or women buy them most? Are they popular 
“with the clergy? the medical profession? with traders 
“ (1) wholesale, (2) retail? Does the lawn-tennis season 
“increase the demand? Is it affected by the unsaleability 
“of pig-iron? Would you advise a prohibitive duty on 
“ foreign postcards?” And so forth, with a view to obtaining 
the greatest possible variety of information and opinion, A 
correspondent who signs himself “ B.,” but who is not the 
“ B.” familiar to readers of the Zimes, contributes a frag- 
ment of autobiography to the great postcard question. 
“Living abroad,” says this gentleman, with praiseworthy 
conciseness, “I use an average of fifty a month. I was 
“ unaware that they could be bought in England until the 
“correspondence in your columns. I then applied to a 
“ post-office in London, and was told that they did not keep 
“them. Eventually I obtained some, and used seventeen 
“in three days.” “A devilish interesting story, sir,” as 
THACKERAY’S well-known character would say. The climax 
is almost thrilling, and we find ourselves half unconsciously 
speculating on which of the three days and why “ B.” only 
used five postcards. 

It is “ B.’s” opinion that a fortnight before he wrote less 
than ten per cent. of his acquaintance were acquainted with 
the existence of reply-postcards. Doubtless the remaining 
ninety odd have heard all about them now, and it is possible 
that some of them are becoming slightly bored with the 
subject. To them may be suggested a variation of the 
theme. Since they became aware of this great discovery of 
modern science, have they also experienced a slight drawback 
to its general utility? Have they heard of reply-postcards 
being sent, and of the second or unused card never reaching 
its destination? because, if they have not, other people have, 
and know that it is not an unfrequent occurrence. What 
becomes of these cards, who shall say? Oud sont les neiges 
dantan? It is plain, however, to the meanest capacity 
that “there is money in it.” A duplicate postcard 
is just as much worth a halfpenny, or rather a fraction 
more than a halfpenny, as any other. It is as good 
to send or to sell as a postcard which has always re- 
mained in a state of single-blessedness. Indeed, another 
correspondent suggests that, if the system is to be retained, 
there seems no reason why all postcards should not be 
constructed in pairs, so that they might be used together or 
separately, according to convenience. It may be objected to 
this proposal, however, that it would encourage fraud, by 
increasing indefinitely the difficulty of proving the loss of a 
duplicate. The Post Office authorities may be invited to 
consider whether they cannot put a stop to what looks like 
theft on a pretty large scale, and thus remove a serious 
obstacle to the of Lord Jonn 
Manners distinguish is last tenure of office b inti 
the pillar letter-boxes red. Here is something easel 
important for him to do. 


THE NEW BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


ae somewhat lengthened delay in filling Bishop Moberly’s 
place at Salisbury has been brought to an end by an ap- 
pointment which will, it may be hoped, ve acceptable to 
the di , will certainly be received with general a 

proval in the Church. The elevation of Mr. Wordsworth to the 
mitre is in several ways remarkable, in at least one absolutely 
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unique, among recent e seer nominations. One of the chief 
reasons which prompted Hildebrand to enforce as stringently 
as he did the rule of clerical celibacy was a fear—in that age 
far from chimerical—that the priesthood might be d 
‘into an hereditary caste, as is more or less the case in Russia 
now, and that benefices might pass by devolution, like secular 
fiefs, from father to son. There is not much danger of any 
such abuse in the succession to English bishoprics in the present 
‘day; but it is a notable fact, by no means otherwise than 
honourable to both father and son, that two of the most distin- 
i lish bishops of this century—many would say the 
two most distinguished—have had sons found worthy to succeed 
them in the episcopate, though not in the same See. And this is 
not a matter so wholly accidental and immaterial as it may 
perhaps appear at first sight. For in spite of the old sayi 
fortes creantur fortibus et bonis, and in spite too of Solomon’s 
advice about the right way of training up a child, it has unfortu- 
nately become matter of common remark that, from whatever 
cause, the children of religious parents—like Eli's sons of old— 
too often fail to do —_— to their early religious teaching. Nor 
have episcopal families always deserved exemption from the re- 
proach. But it is certainly not a reproach likely to be urged 
against the venerated memory of the late excellent Bishop of 
Lincoln, whose sons have done no discredit to the moral or— 
as a glance at Crockford would alone suffice to show—the in- 
tellectual antecedents of the great name they inherit. Both of 
them appear also, as well from the character of their writings 
as from their choice of a profession, though their Oxford and 
Cambridge fellowships no longer pledged them to it, to have 
inherited their father’s ecclesiastical tastes and sympathies as 
well as his studious habits and aptitude for literary and theo- 
logical culture. We are here concerned with the eldest of the 
two, the Rev. John Wordsworth, who will for the present 
enjoy the distinction of being the ape bishop on the bench, 
having been born in 1843, while his father was Headmaster of 
Harrow. But as he is already twelve years beyond the canonical 
age, and as in these days it is most desirable that a bishop should 
be in the prime of life when he enters on his arduous duties, no 
reasonable exception can be taken to the nomination on that score, 
nor is another circumstance which has been emphasized in some 
quarters, that he has never held any regular parochial charge, by 
any means a decisive objection. Mr. Wordsworth has, we believe, 
from time to time voluntarily undertaken pastoral work, and it is 
not at all necessary that all bishops should be men of the sams 
antecedents and experiences; on the contrary, if there was a 
manifest incongruity in what used to be stigmatized as “the age 
of Greek Play bishops,” there has been something of a tendency 
during the last thirty or forty years to run into an opposite 
extreme. And the example of the late Dr. Wordsworth of 
Lincoln must at least be allowed to prove that there is nothing in 
the nature of things to prevent the accomplished editor of a Greek 
poet from becoming a model bishop. 
' We are not sorry then that Lord Salisbury has ventured on 
what is—as was just now hinted—in one sense unique among 
recent appointments to the episcopate. With the solitary excep- 
tion of the late Bishop of Lincoln, no prelate has been raised to 
the bench for many years past who was conspicuous in the first 
rank either as a scholar or a theologian, still less in both capaci- 
ties. Now the new Bishop of Salisbury is a very distinguished 
scholar; he is by many ed as the best Latin scholar in 
Oxford, and is at all events beyond dispute one of the foremost 
Latin scholars of the day. This might be shown eg. from his 
Lectures Introductory to a History of Latin Literature, and his 
; ts and Specimens of Early Latin. But moreover, as he 
has chiefly devoted his scholarship to ecclesiastical and theological 
uestions, it is not surprising that he should also be known as no 
inconsiderable theologian. His Bampton Lectures and other 
works might be cited in evidence of this. For some years he was 
assistant to Dr. Liddon when Ireland Professor of Exegesis, and 
on the foundation of the new Oriel Professorship of Interpretation 
of Holy ‘e two years ago, he became the first occupant of 
the Chair. He has just contributed an interesting paper on the 
newly discovered Corbey version of St. James's Epistle to the 
volume of Studia Biblica, edited by Professor Driver. If indeed 
any regret could be felt at his elevation, it would be from a fear 
that he might be unable to continue the collation of manuscripts of 
the Vulgate for the edition designed to appear at the Clarendon 
Press, on which he has of late been engaged; a work for which 
it would not be easy to find an equally competent substitute. 
Salisbury however is a diocese of comparatively moderate extent, 
and will be further reduced as soon as the restored See of Bristol 
becomes an accomplished fact, and it has now for nearly half a 
century been so elliciently administered that there is no special 
call for creative energy in its new ruler. We may hope therefore 
that Mr. Wordsworth will not find it impossible to combine with 
the due di of his episcopal duties something of the literary 
toil which his father did not find incompatible with the excep- 
tionally successful administration of the overgrown diocese of 
Lincoln. It might not be either practicable or expedient to 
moultiply prelates of that type, but it is well, for many reasons, 
that there should at least be one or two members of the epis- 
copate whose eminence is unchallenged as scholars and divines. 
That was always desirable; but it is doubly important in days 
like these, when the gravest moral or Gossheaiedl gushionn may 
moment turn up in some unexpected shape, and clamour 


at 
‘Sian tion, and when a false step on the part of high ecclesi- 


astical authorities, though it be prompted by the purest motives 
of piety or philanthropy, may be pregnant with far-reaching and 
disastrous results. The present Bishop of Lincoln, as we had 
occasion to remark at time of his appointment, is in a 
somewhat different way an ornament and an inestimable ac- 
quisition to his order. But it is well that there should also be 
men like Bishop Stubbs in the Northern and the newly-appointed 
Bishop of Salisbury in the Southern provinee who, if the phrase 
may be excused, supply ballast to the ship. “ A bishop's lightest 
word is heavy,” said one of the early Tracts for the Times, but, 
if so, the more important is it that bishops should learn to weigh 


their lightest words. 


But in saying this we must not be misunderstood to imply that 
in days like our own, if in any day,a mere scholar or divine, 
however distinguished, can be a fitting occupant of an episcopal 
throne. There are scholars and scholars, and men of very high lite- 
rary and learned reputation are sometimes—apparently for that very 
reason—deplorably wanting in backbone. And a bishop ought not 
to be wanting in backbone. He should not indeed be a man of fads 
ecclesiastical or other, or a stickler for trifles, or a t, or a 
martinet. But he should be a man who, in all questions closely 
concerning the interests of the Church, knows his own mind, and 
has a mind to know, and knows how to adhere to it; with hisi 
the suaviter in modo should always accompany the fortiter in re, 
but never take its place. And it is just because the character 
Mr. Wordsworth has borne in the various responsible positions he 
has filled at Oxford during the last fifteen years or so affords 
strong evidence that his learning is illustrated—or, if that phrase 
be preferred, is balanced—by those still more essential qualifi- 
cations, that we so gladly welcome his promotion to a higher 
and more responsible post in the Church. It was currently re- 
ported that some appointments of the late Lord Beaconstield’s 
which have not met with general approval had inspired grave 
anxiety at Salisbury as to what sort of bishop the present Go- 
vernment might send there, and such anxieties cannot fail to 
be relieved by the event. Of course those who had set their 
hearts on a particular nominee will be disappointed; but they 
will probably be willing to allow that, if their personal wish 
was not to a gratified, they could have desired no better choice 
than that actually made. The removal of Mr. Wordeworth, 
like the recent removal of Dr. King, though in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner, will be a real loss to Oxford, but it is the honour- 
able privilege at once and trial of Oxford—to be frankly accepted 
on the principle nobdlesse oblige—that she is expected to surrender 
ungrudgingly of her best, the flower and promise of her offspring, 
for the service of their Church and country, trusting to the old 
hope so often verified by experience, uno avulso non deficit alter. 
And after so much has been done of late years, with whatever 
aims and whatever possible consequences in the future, to sever 
the traditional ties once so intimate between the University and 
the Church, it is pleasant to find that as yet the dispensers of 
patronage are still able to find some of the fittest candidates for 
the mitre in a professor's chair. 


THE RADICAL MOT D’ORDRE. 


WE all know that there is a lying spirit abroad ; or, if we do 
not, it is not the fault of the Right Honourable Joseph and 
the Right Honourable John, who, vexed with the filthy conversa- 
tion of the liars, have very frequently told us so. But a good 
many people seem to have been startled by the remarkable con- 
firmation of the assertions of the Right Honourable Joseph and 
the Right Honourable John—a contirmation strongly to be re- 
commended to the attention of these two right honourable gentle- 
men—which has recently been furnished by the Reverend H. M. 
Kennedy, Vicar of Plumpton, in the district where the sun shines 
fair on Carlisle wall. Mr, Kennedy perceives that the sun—the 

litical sun—is shining, and has made haste to make political 

y; and he issued an address to the Cumberland electors which 
seems to have not unnaturally disturbed his Bishop. We correct 
the report of this from the letter which Mr. Kennedy has since 
written to the Times, and give it, as far as his correction enables 
us to do so, with every exactness of type and punctuation, Mr, 
Kennedy adds that he did not “advise them to lic.” Readers 
may judge. “ Be not,” says this gracious minister of a religion 
of grace, “ be not befooled, Sons of toil, do not in politics trust a 
Tory. No, not if he came to you in an archangel’s garb, and on 
bended knee before God's high altar swore by the sign of man’s 
redemption that he only meant you well. If you have any cause 
to fear him, deceie the deceiver. I advise you in plain terms, of 
two evils to choose the least. Jf he must have an answer, tell 
your master a lie with your tongue, tn preference to marking with 
your pencil a terrible lie against yourself your family you class 
your country and your God.” From “If you have” onwards 
Mr. Kennedy endorses this version, and the reader will of course 

ive throughout weight to the “ifs.” But the address having 
mn brought to the notice of the Bishop has naturally made him 
rather unhappy, and it has scandalized a great many people whom 
the Reve H. M. Kennedy doubtless regards with the pro- 
foundest contempt. 

It is probable that few readers of the Zimes have ever heard 
of Mr. Kennedy. But his name is familiar enough to those whose 
studies lead them to read North of England newspapers; and the 
gifts and graces of his political style are well known to them. The 
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folly which talks (Mr. Kennedy makes no protest against this 
oe of the report) about archangels’ garbs (by the way, would it 

&@ corrupt practice to put on an archangel’s garb? and would 
the cost of it have to be returned in the accounts?) is the kind of 
thing to which a featherbrained clergyman, accustomed to speak of 
sacred things till eloquence and blaspLeny have got confused in 
what he is pleased to call his mind, is specially liable. It is cha- 
racteristic, too, that Mr. Kennedy should rank the highly meta- 

horical “lie” of voting for people he does not like against the 

iteral lie of telling an untruth, and should declare that advice to 
“tell a lie with your tongue” is not advice “to lie.” But verbal 
criticism of this kind of raving would, of course, be absurd. Mr. 
Kennedy's instruction, his short way, “Tell a lie with your 
tongue,” is the really interesting part of the matter. It shocks, 
and quite rightly so, the Bishop of Carlisle and the editor of the 
Times, and other good and sensitive people; we are not quite 
certain that it shocks us. 

For, in the first place, there is this that is pleasing about Mr. 
Kennedy, that he speaks out what a vast number of his party in- 
sinuate, and what from later letters in the 7imes not a few of them 
seem to be preaching more or less covertly. Some wicked man 
has even written to the papers to compare this utterance of the 
Cumberland parson’s with some remarks of Mr, Gladstone in 
Midlothian. This is, of course, mere mid-August madness, A 
man who can suggest that Mr. Gladstone would ever urge any 
one else not to tell the truth will be some day or other suggesting 
that Mr. Gladstone does not tell the truth himself. But there 
is certainly a straightforwardness about Mr. Kennedy (except in 
that unfortunate casuistry about “ telling a lie with the tongue” 
and “lying”) which is quite refreshing. There are not many 
more leading cases in the volume which is or ought to be 
Mr. Kennedy's chief study and standard than the case of Ananias 
and Sapphira. Mr. Kennedy is doubtless aware of the coda of 
a certain text which describes the future or present whereabouts 
of all liars, including evidently liars with the tongue, and without 
any “if” whatever. He would probably, in his lucid intervals 
if he ever has any), admit that similar penalties are nowhere 
denounced against voting for a Tory, or against any action which 
can be ingeniously twisted into similarity to such voting. But 
Mr. Kennedy is a red-hot Radical, and he would appear to 
be in that state of mind in which Steenie Steenson was in 
when he drank the tass of brandy, just outside the wood of 
Pitmurkie. Wedo not know whether Mr. Kennedy is a man 
who drinks healths ; we should rather imagine him to be a strict 
teetotaller. But he certainly seems to be in the mood to “ take off 
a health to Man’s Enemy” if only that personage will be good 
enough to keep the Tory candidates out at the next election. 

This, of course, is not a defensible state of mind. It is improper 
in any one, it is highly anomalous in a minister of the Christian 
religion and @ priest of the Church of England. But there is 
something beautifully honest about it in the first place (at least 
there was before Mr. Kennedy made that ultra-Gladstonian dis- 
tinction between advice to tell a lie with the tongue and advice 
to lie), and, in the second place, it is invaluable as showing the 
kind of people that Radicals, and Radical parsons most of all, are. 
“ Be not befooled,” as Mr. Kennedy says, with a slight difference 


f applicati d mak istakes about Radical 
cad and laborious works. How easily is a little lie told with the 


their sworn duty and their paid profession to teach the precepts of 
a certain faith which most undoubtedly discourages lying with the 
tongue, and which says nothing about any politics at all, except 
that men should render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. 
Before he became a sworn priest and a paid vicar, Mr. Kennedy 
pl himself, with the invocation of solemn names, to “ banish 


a wholesome example and pattern to the flock of Christ,” to “ main- 
tain quietness, peace, and love among all Christian people,” and so 
forth, All which pledges he redeems (with how much punctuality 
and exactness it 1s unnecessary to impress on the reader) by 
summing up the whole duty of man in two commandments—T hou 
shalt tell a lie or lie to thy master with thy tongue, and “Thou 
shalt not vote for a Tory,” and by elegancies of language about 
* dirtiest devils,” and so forth, applied to his political opponents, 
which may be found in his complete address as given in the 
Guardian by any one who likes to study such things. We are 
exceedingly obliged to Mr. Kennedy for this practical illustration 
of the Character of a Good Radical Parson. 

Besides, how many intricate problems has he not solved in this 
simple form of words! People go up and-down asking what is 
Liberalisn, what Liberals are to do, and the like. The latest 
recruit to the melancholy army of these questioners is the 

teverend George Brooks, who, it seems, was the young man who 
wrote to Mr. Forster for a definition of Liberalism and received 
in return a well-deserved snub in the Bradford speech the other 
day. Mr. Forster was not the only victim. Mr. Brooks said to 
many prominent Liberals, he said it that he really wanted 
to know what Liberalism was. (N.B. Mr. Brooks describes him- 
self asa sincere Liberal already, so that the worship of the Un- 
known God is evidently not extinct among us.) There were some 
twenty victims, and they seem to have been rather shy, most of 
them having to be written to twice. And when they were 
finally got at they did not, Mr. Brooks complains, deal with the 
matter “in a serious and becoming spirit,” with the exception of 
the Duke of Argyll. Mr. Brooks wants to know whether this 
absence of a serious and becoming spirit is not in fact a “ taking 
refuge in evasion,” and, for our part, we should not be at all sur- 
prised if it was. Indeed, though the distinguished Liberals were 


no doubt geese to answer Mr. Brooks at all, the answer was 


usually as evasive as in the old joke. Mr. Bright “ had neithertime 


nor inclination” ; Mr. Gladstone “ was unable to meet Mr, Brooks's 
wishes”; Lord Hartington could not do it “in a short letter”; 
Mr. Goschen said the question was one of unending controversy ; 
Mr. Forster gave Mr. ks a very neat rap on the knuckles in 
private besides the public one; Mr. Chamberlain referred to his recent 
speeches; so did Mr. Trevelyan; Sir Charles Dilke (who seems 
to have had something on his mind) observed, in the vein of Mr. 
F.’s aunt, “ the first question pressing for solution is that of Local 
Government”; Mr. Shaw-Lefevre had no time; Mr. Morley had 
no time; Mr. Caine said that “to make it easy for men to do right 
and hard for men to do wrong was ”—was a part of true Liberalism 
which is so seldom mentioned in B nga speech that there really 
must be a mistake somewhere. peculiar character of the 
subjects recently treated by the newspaper to which Mr. Brooks 
first communicated his woes may perhaps have affected the 
vocabulary of its compositors. So it went on, Lord Sherbrooke 
characteristically and sensibly observing that “no two people agree 
0 two le agree, perhaps, but there is evi ly one w 
knows all a 2 it, and that is the Reverend H. M. Kennedy, Vicar 
of Plumpton, near Carlisle. Tell a lie with your tongue and 
don’t vote Tory, says Mr. Kennedy. The receipt is simple, and 
it has the great merit that there can be no possible mistake in its 
application. Anybody can tell a lie who tries, and anybody who 
is on the Register can abstain from voting for a Tory, even if 
that negligent party has omitted to provide a candidate for the 
constituency in question. No more doubts, no more obstinate 
questionings. The telling of a lie with the tongue (for it will 
be observed we quote Mr. Kennedy's own version scrupulously), 
in this particular instance, is as straight a cut to political salvation 
as, according to the Apocalypse and other portions of the sacred 
volume, it is astraight cut to something which is not political, and 
which is certainly not salvation. Contrast it, for instance, with Mr. 
Caine’s short way, with that “‘ making it easy for men to do right, 
and difficult for men to do wrong,” which the member for Scar- 
borough asserts to be a part (such a singular part !) of “ true Liberal- 
ism.” Mr. Kennedy, we are glad to admit, is, even according to this 
test, a true Liberal; for he has endeavoured, and from his own 
point of view succeeded in the endeavour, to make it easy for 
Cumberland man to do right and difficult for Cumberland man to 
do wrong. But on a larger scale Mr. Caine’s detinition of that odd 
t of true Liberalism is what is vulgarly called a large order. 
The business of the true Liberal is evidently an extensive one. He 
has to make it easy for the Rev. George Brooks to mind his own 
business, and hard for him to mind other people's, easy for the 
Rev. H. M. Kennedy to hold his tongue, and difficult for him to 
use it; easy for Mr. Caine himself not to make surprising and 
quite shocking mistakes in the usual vocabulary of the English 
language. The duty of the true Liberal reminds us rather of that 
hyperbolical estimate of the duty and the results of correct conduct 
on the part of Pulteney which Akenside enthusiastically wrote, 
and which Macaulay has pleasantly quoted. But in Mr. Kennedy's 
own remedy, in his own prescription, there is none of this trou 
some and polypragmatic operosity. Itis not plus malin que 
This is no covenant of works, at least no covenant of disagreea 


tongue, how easily is a pencil put against no matter who, provided 
he be not a Tory! Indeed, as the latter operation is ex hypothest 
to be eesti | in any case for one side or the other, it does not 
Rroper'y count; it may be cancelled, struck out of the estimate. 

the Rev. George Brooks (not we) cries out, abyssus abyssum 
vocans, “ What is Liberalism?” And by a most miraculous coin- 
lie with your tongue.” The next time Mr. Reginald Brett wants 
a “cry” he should go to Mr. Kennedy and the other reverend 
gentlemen whow his fortunate correspondence has discovered for 
a rhyme and an answer in one, 


A VILLAGE FESTIVAL. 


Creer who has lived in Naples, and who is fond of 
taking long walks into the country, must have made the 
acquaintance of many peasant families. No population is more 
courteous to strangers, or less apt to resent a trespass. The dog 
may bark at you as you enter the gate, and his master, suspecting 
the presence of some thievish neighbour, may at first meet you 
with a scowl, but as soon as he perceives you are a foreigner his 
features relax into civility. He informs you thatthe path you are 
treading leads nowhere, but as soon as you tell him that you wish 
to gain a certain point of view, he is equally ready to show you 
the nearest approach to it or to leave you to tind your way alone. 
He has none of the importunity of the Saxon ts, who, in 
their own way, are equally es He can understand that his 
company may not always be an unmixed pleasure, he has no 
curiosity as to your pur or occupation, he thinks the fancies of 
oes not suspect you of any design o i is fruit or 
trampling ay 8 ham. So he leaves you to do as you like. 

As soon as you leave the high road you enter a world of 
greenery; the plums and peaches are ripening on the trees that 
stud the fields, and the long verdant festoons of the vine connect 
tree with tree. Below the wheat or maize is just changing 
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colour, the green of the undergrowth being surmounted b 
of brown or silver. That is in early 

e generous nature of the soil and climate permits at least three 
harvests in a year. Before the vines have budded the ground 
beneath them is bright with spring vegetables; after the maize 
has been harvested and the vintage gathered in, an autumn, 
or rather a winter, crop of and French beans is again 
sown. Tomatoes are a summer vegetable; they demand a good 
deal of heat and light. As grown near Naples, they are an un- 
sightly crop; and they are chiefly cultivated in the least attractive 
part of the country, the lower slopes of Vesuvius and the narrow 
‘plain that stretches from its foot to the sea. In travelling through 
that part of the country, it is quite a relief to pass from what look 
like sickly and interminable potato-gardens to the cotton-fields 
beyond. It ison the other side of Naples, which may easily be 
reached by passing through the brief purgatory of the Grotto, that 
such farms as those above described may be found. 

The houses, which from a distance look like large grey dice 
scattered here and there among the foliage, harmonize well with 
the landscape. Their flat, cemented roofs are furrowed by small 
gutters, by which the winter rain flows into an underground 
-cistern, where it is stored for summer use. When unmixed with 
wine it is not a pleasant beverage; but, like other unpleasant 
things, it is said to be wholesome. And then there is no reason 
why it should be drunk unmixed. The peasant is pretty sure to 
have plenty of wine stored away in a cave near by, or in one 
-of his outhovses. It is of an inferior growth, a thin and some- 
what acrid fluid if drunk alone; but it mixes well with water, 
and when taken thus is rather refreshing on a warm day. 
Persons who know Naples always go to such farmhouses instead 
-of to the wayside inn. Better, or at least sounder, wine is to 
‘be had there, and the food is at least as good. Seats are placed 
for you beneath the vine-leaves, through which the breezes come 
and The whole family, including the dog that barked so 
ferociously at your approach, cluster around your feet. The 
peasant’s wife comes out to ask if you will not have something to 
-eat with your wine. The coarse country bread and the fruits of 
the season are always at your disposal, and generally eggs fried 
in oil and a few slices of dry sausage as well. It is not a sump- 
tuous meal ; but it is pleasant to eat it under the shadows of the 
fig-tree and the vine, while the breeze steals up from the Gulf 
below and moves the green thatch up and down without ever 
letting too much sunshine in. You can sit there with ladies, 
too, whom you would hardly like to invite into the dim, smoky 
srecesses of the tavern; and around you is the bright, gay 
Italian life—the sunlit surface of waters that are so deep, so 
dark, and so bitter. The girl who serves you smiles and jokes, 
but she may very well have a dagger concealed in her girdle. 
These summer seas, these summer women—who will dare to pro- 
‘phesy about them? Dagger and tempest seem always to be 
ready. And yet an Italian peasant’s life is almost as prosaic as 
yee which an English Philistine can imagine in his happiest 
-dreams., 

When you have had your lunch and go away, your host would 
resent any direct attempt at payment as a personal insult; but his 
children are playing around your feet. You caleulate roughly what 
_your meal would have cost at a wayside inn, add about a third, 
-and give the money to the eldest boy or girl; the soldi you ma) 
have given to the younger members of the flock are not coun 
They are free gifts which the mother keeps till the next festa, 
when the children will be permitted to eat as much ice as they 
‘can pay for. This festa is the glory of the country-side—the one 
day in which the little neighbouring village appears, at least to 
its own inhabitants, to eclipse Naples. All the great festivals of 
the Church are, of course, duly recognized in the kitchen as well 
as the service. Christmas Eve provides its customary supper of 
eels, and Easter brings a transient plenty into many houses whose 
inhabitants have hardly been conscious of the rigours of Lent, so 
simple and frugal is their usual fare. But these are days of 
aniversal rejoicing, in which Rome, — and Florence, nay, 
even Paris and Vienna, have a part. You may celebrate them 
wherever you happen to be. The saint to whom the village church 
is dedicated, on the other hand, stands in a peculiar relation to 
those who worship within its walls, and so his principal festival 
brings the scattered members of a family together and reunites 
old neighbours. 

If you have really made friends with any peasant family 
an the neighbourhood, you are sure to be invited to it, This is 
done partly out of pure good-nature and partly, doubtless, in 
honour of the saint ; but then this is also the day on which all the 
men and women of the district display their finery, and to have a 
foreign or even a town guest is a featner in the cap of these simple 
countrymen. Humour the amiable weakness. However fond you 
amay be of walking, take a fly on this one day of the year, and let 
it stand before your host's house till you return in the evening. It 
need not be for many hours. You are not expected to attend the 
religious services of the earlier part of the day, and at noon there 
is a lull; the villagers return to their homes to eat, and perhaps 
to sleep. Only children are abroad ; they, too, are weary, but they 
cannot bear the thought of losing one of the golden hours that 
have so me: been expected. They sit or stand about in groupe in 
the shade, feeling in their pockets to see if po coin has for- 
gotten. If one is discovered, the happy possessor at once makes 
.@ pilgrimage to the ice-man or the woman who vends the very un- 
tempting pastry on a small table at the corner. Both of these 
would far rather be asleep, if they could leave their wares, and 


find a nook in which to lie down, for midday business is slack. 
The master of the rather antediluvian merry-go-round, wiser or 
more fortunate in his generation, has put some simple mechanical 
stop to his wooden horses and boats, and lies at rest beneath them. 
If you arrive at your host’s door at four, you will be in ample 
time to see everything and be shown to every one. 

A South Italian festa is not a very alluring form of dissipation. 
Its chief attractions have already been enumerated, Cheap 
ices and rancid confectionery are apt, if partaken of too largely, 
to depress the spirits of an elderly man to such a degree, that 
even @ merry-go-round loses its charm, and if you go to a 
village festival, you must partake of them to a considerable 
extent. You are the lion whom every one wants to feed with what 
seem to him the choicest viands, and if you have accepted an ice 
from your entertainer’s nephew, it would be churlish to refuse a 
cake from his son-in-law. But it is better to confine your atten- 
tions strictly to members of the family; it will flatter them and at 
least partially protect your digestive powers. It must be confessed, 
however, that those cakes and ices will probably haunt you long 
afterwards in dyspeptic dreams. Is it the just anger of the saint 
with those who indulge in his luxuries without attending his ser- 
vices that causes these painful reminiscences? At about four the 
house doors are once more thrown open and the festa begins to 
revive. The children have received a new supply of soldi either from 
prudent mothers who kept back a part of the little hoard for the 
evening or from strange visitors. No parishioner with any self- 
respect will accept so much as a glass of wine on such a day; but 
the children are less scrupulous. Even their fathers draw the line 
at cigars, which may be taken, as they are not money nor any- 
thing to eat or drink. So the ice-man and the cake-woman drive a 
roaring trade, and the merry-go-round begins once more to groan 
and revolve. To English eyes it all seems vulgar and commonplace 
when compared with the usual aspect of the village. Yet now and 
then, when passing down one of the smaller streets, you may chance 
upon a pretty sight. Some five or six half-grown girls have managed 
to buy or borrow a tambourine, and there in some secluded court 
or deserted threshing-floor they are dancing. The vine and fig 
boughs in which the shadows are now massed against the amber 
sky overhang them, and so light yet wild are their movements and 
so passionate their gestures, that you seem to be looking through 
the dark portal into fairyland. As soon as the girls notice that 
they are being watched, however, the tambourine is hushed, the 
dance is broken, and the performers slink in ashy group away to 
some dusky retreat. It requires all the authority of one of the 
most respected of the villagers to induce them to resume the broken 
thread, and even then they move bashfully and with constraint. 
You may see the tarantella in some of the t hotels of Sorrento 
and Capri, and there it seems an inferior ballet inditferently per- 
formed, When you chance upon it thus in one of the out-of-the-way 
villages, you seem to have caught a glimpse of the real poetry of 
southern life, 

But it is getting quite dark, and a go is hastening to the 
piazza. The houses there are adorned with Chinese lanterns, 
which in the principal street are also hung in festoons from side 
to side. The church is brilliantly illuminated, a great trans- 
peer representing the saint is placed above the portico, and the 

d has taken its stand below ; a dense but orderly crowd wanders 
up and down enjoying the music and the light. Then there is 
often a creditable though brief display of fireworks, and when the 
last — has ascended and the last cracker exploded, the festa is 
at an 


EGYPTIAN CATALOGUES. 


A PLEASANT little controversy has occupied some of the 
back columns of the Times this dull season. It relates to the 
absence of adequate catalogues of the Egyptian antiquities in the 
British Museum, a subject to which attention was called in 
the Saturday Review several years ago, and before the migration of 
the stuffed birds made room for a re-arrangement of the Oriental 
Department. “ Inquirer” points out that catalogues are still 
wanting, and is answered by “A Student of Egyptology,” who 
seems to think that because a few English works have been pub- 
lished in which the papyri are mentioned or described, no catal 

of them is required. “Inquirer” returns to the charge in fast 
Tuesday's Times, and points out very justly that Dr. Birch’s 
works on the Ritual on Hieroglyphics are not contained in 
any Museum publication, but in Volume V. of Bunsen's Egypt's 
Place in Universal History, which is very scarce and costly. 
Bunsen’s work, he might have added, owes most of the value 
it has to Dr. Birch’s share in editing it, otherwise it is worse 
than useless to the student, for it is misleading. Very much 
the same must be said of Wilkinson’s ponderous volumes, which 
owe everything to Dr. Birch’s contradictions in the notes of the 
author's statements in the text. The “Student of Egyptology” 
mentioned the existence of a manuscript catalogue, and asserted 
besides that people who have recourse for information to the de- 
partment are never sent empty away. In this he is, no doubt, 
correct; but, as “ Inquirer” says again, it is not in every man’s 
power to go to Bloomsbury to ask questions, and it does not meet 
the case of a real worker. Moreover, Dr. Birch cannot spend all 
his time affording information to casual visitors; and, as a third 
correspondent, “ Ancient Scribe,” complains, there are many —_ 
who do not know hieroglyphics at all to whom a catalogue 


that of the collections in the Louvre would prove useful. We have 
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“endeavoured in this statement of the questions raised in the cor- 
“respondence to avoid side issues; but the one question of real 
‘importance relates to the want of a printed catalogue, and the 
- writers who have brought it forward have evidently no idea of 
- throwing blame on the officials of the department. When we 
reflect that the collection of Oriental antiquities is one of the 
“most, extensive in the Museum, and that Egyptian objects 
‘alone occupy four or five of the largest chambers, it seems 
, strange to find that the whole department — only two 
- or three officials, and that only one of them, Dr, Birch, is under- 
“stood to be more than superficially acquainted with Egyptology. 
The Museum contains no classes of recognized students; Dr. 
Birch has no school. If anything is to be done, he must do 
it himself. In England alone is Egyptology neglected by the 
. Universities. The learner has no guide, there are no professors. 
~ We are content to let France and Germany take the lead in 
.@ study which originated in England, and even in Italy there 
is a better knowledge of Egyptology than there is among the 
nation which has twice conquered Egypt since the commencement 
of this century. It is a question whether the Trustees of the 
British Museum can do anything. A catalogue like that which 
the late Devéria compiled for the Louvre, and which has been 
ly referred to by the letter writers, is not to be had very 
readily. Théodule Devéria was a great scholar, and when he and 
the Vicomte de Rougé were dead there were very few people left 
who could read hieratic and demotic writing. There are at the 
present time, counting Dr. Birch, perhaps as many as two English 
archeologists who could decipher the writing in a Ptolemaic con- 
tract. Devéria spent ten years at his work in the Louvre, and his 
“catalogue forms only a little volume of 266 pages, which is sold 
‘for a franc anda half. Yet it is one of the most useful books the 
: student can acquire, and worth all the Egyptology ever published 
- by the British Museum two or three times over. The manuscripts 
are admirably classed, and not only is an account of the contents 
of each given, but a copy of some typical passage, and, if it 
- chances to be in an unusually difficult hand, a transliteration into 
ordinary hieroglyphs:is appended. Besides Coptic and Arabic 
papyri, there are 341 ancient tian texts exhaustively de- 
- scribed, everything of interest and importance being translated, 
‘and a full collation of the text added. According to Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse, who writes to Wednesday's Times, there are 470 
papyri in the British Museum, of which 90 are in demotic 
writing, and therefore accessible, as we have said, to at most 
‘only a couple of English scholars. Mr. Whitehouse goes off on 
-@ side issue, and asserts over and over again, what no one 
has denied, that the officials of the department are most kind, 
‘ attentive, and lavish in giving information; but this is not the 
‘point started by “Inquirer.” Mr. Whitehouse makes one ob- 
servation which should be noticed, because it shows precisely 
where the fault lies. He says but too truly—‘ Scholarship is 
better rewarded in other branches of learning.” This is really 
the central fact of the whole subject. There is no encouragement 
offered in England to the study of Egyptology, and, until some- 
‘thing is done to remove this reproach, we need not expect to see a 
~eatalogue of our papyri like that which Devéria was employed to 
make for the French Government. 


HANDEL AND GLUCK. 


RTISTS admired of the crowd in their lifetime have not 
always reaped the more enduring and intelligent homage of 

their own craft. In this respect Handel, who both conquered and 
retained the popular vote, has been more fortunate than Gluck 
-and many others who either lost or never possessed it, for equally 
with them he has been esteemed and studied by all succeeding 
musicians. Not to mention earlier and greater masters, even 
Schubert, as lately as 1828, had not death prevented him, would 
have remodelled his style after reading Handel’s scores. In fact, 
Berlioz was the first great musician who despised the man and 
misunderstood his work. Writing to Mr. Bennet, he jibes at “la 
lourde face erepteente de ce tonneau de pore et de biére qu’on 
-appelle Haendel.” Of Handel's aims in art he knew nothing; he 
parodied the “ Amen” chorus, and he constantly confounds his 
work with that of “ pedantic fugue-makers” who cared as little 
for the meaning of their music as do revivers of curious and 
obsolete forms of verse for the sense and sentiment of their 
words, Sheer ignorance, no doubt, accounts for much of this 
contempt; but the champion of just and forcible dramatic ex- 
pression could never have really sympathized with a musician 
whose aims and ideals were so totally different. Moreover, 
Berlioz adored Gluck, and Handel had unfortunately blasphemed 
against the gods when he said “Gluck knows no more coun- 
int than my cook.” Berlioz could not forgive the speech, 
although it was made in 1745, before the musician of Alceste 
had even dreamed of the great work that lay before him in operatic 
reform—when, indeed, he bad just failed in opera on the old lines, 
and was known in London as a performer on the musical glasses. 
.Yet the two men were not so utterly unlike in the character of 
their lives or the importance of their very different achievements. 
They resembled each other not only in the violence of their 
‘tempers, in the fitful impetuosity of their manner of working, in 
their independence of mind, and in the conscientious habit of self- 
criticism, but also in the courage and genius with which, in spite 
of outward discouragements and internal difficulties, they set the 


top stone, one on epic, the other on dramatic music. Yet. Berlioz 
j both as if their aims were the same, and criticizes their 
work from a standpoint only reached through Gluck’s discoveries 


in the manifest inferiority of 

The term “dramatic” has been wrongly applied in music to 
any and every work interpreting highly-wro emotion. Most 
good music does this. Certainly all very human and fully-inspired 
art is emotional: as, for instance, the purely instrumental C minor 
Symphony of Beethoven. It would be absurd to call this 
tremendous work dramatic in any but a figurative sense. True it 
is that it teems with varied and most passionate emotion; but, 
inasmuch as there is no key to it except a man’s own inward feeling, 
it can only be regarded as dramatic in the sense in which — 
is dramatic: as a sort of personal monologue, and no more. It is, 
indeed, next ———_— that purely instrumental music should 
be dramatic. Dialogue amongst the instruments appears only as 
the composer speaking and answering himself, so important to the 
emotion of drama is the pro of situation, the opposition of 
character, and the use of verbal rather than structural accent. In 
fact, dramatic music is not, any more than acting is, a pure art 
independent of any other, but, as Gluck discovered and explained, 
must be always used as complementary to, or illustrative of,. 
the art of play-maki Though f is by no means 
an essential quality the dramatic in music, yet in an ex- 
tended work forms are certain to be i lar. itative-like 
airs will prevail; repetition must be avoided; while rhythms, 

hrasing, and the gradation of force in instruments must all 
ie regulated by the roe of verbal accent and stage cir- 
cumstance, and not by the rules of imitative and purely musical 
styles. In short, the unity must be that of emotion rather than 
of form. Thus, though Handel’s music depicts the general senti- 
ment conveyed by the words, it is rarely the dramatic sentiment 
of that particular moment and that special situation. If the 
run of his airs is often declamatory, it is so with the accent of 
the rostrum, not of the stage; his rhythm is regulated by the 
general structure of the music rather than by the particular words, 
characters, and situations of the drama to be illustrated. 

A single instance will suffice. Handel and Gluck have both 
treated the same subject, the one in Jephtha, the other in 
Iphigénie en Aulide, so that ay ee om is easy. The construc- 
tion of the libretto of Jephtha ly favours dramatic treat- 
ment; it is too historical, it opens too far from the real interest 
of the story. This, however, is what Handel wanted; it suited 
his narrative style, and it permitted him the multiplication of 
such airs as “ Virtue my Soul shall still Embrace,” “In Gentle 
Murmurs,” “ Dull Delay,’ “Take the Heart,” “These Labours- 
Past.” In these the women bid their heroes farewell, and the 
heroes take leave of their women, in a kind of long-winded 
Homeric manner—a manner proper to the epic, where the situa- 
tion is tcld and the action deseri In Iphigénie the interest is 
of another order. Working after Racine, and with Gluck at his 
elbow, the Bailli du Rollet produced a libretto which is pri- 
marily a play. The overture is in one piece with the opening 
chorus; and when the curtain rises the fatal vow is already taken, 
the father has returned, and you are at once plunged into living, 
breathing, palpitating drama, It is instructive to compare the 
sombre and abrupt despair of mnon, the imposing and 
fateful simplicity of Calchas, and the gloomy clamourings of 
the chorus for propitiatory blood, with the long-drawn formal 
pomp, the majestic beauties, and the purely musical interest of 
Jephtha ; the terrible transitions of hopelessness, terror, and fury 
in Olytemnestra’s music with the stirring but measured airs of 
Storge; the human and natural utterance of the passion of 
Achille and Iphigénie with the didactic and leisurely debates of 
Hamor and Iphis. It is also worth while to note in Gluck 
the close adjustment of the length of the musical to the spoken 
phrase; the coincidence of accents with important syllables, the 
vital continuity of the scenic web of air, chorus, recitative, 
and instrumentation; the local colour, which in the festal as 
in the tragic music suggests the savage or civilized nature of 
the environment; and the perfect dramatic propriety secured to 
numbers so purely lyrical as “Son Front est Couronné” and 
“L'indomptable Lion,” by the quality of their motivesand their place 
in the action. The final quartet is one of Gluck’s good endi 
yet it is hardly sufficient. Here the author of the “ Hallelujah” 
and “ Amen” choruses could have oa in to crown opera with 
a sort of contrapuntal fe, goer The situations and colour of 
the drama are exhausted, yet the artist must soar or fall flat; a 
great fugal or massively sculptural chorus would top the work 
with an emotion from a loftier and less passionate world. In 
Jephtha, with the exception of “ Deeper and Deeper Still,” Handel 
is never dramatic in the sense that Gluck is. Though placed 
at the very knot of the action, the farewell of Iphis, one of 
the most touching things in all music, is scarcely drama. The 
first part is a lofty strain, the farewell of a saint ripe for another 
world ; the second, the triumphal song of a soul treed from the 
bonds of earth. How different, yet how proud and stately, are 
Iphigénie’s tenderness to those she loves her heroic defiance of 

e terrors of an unjust death. Gluck has written it all with 
great simplicity; the words, the air, and the accompaniment go 
together almost note for note and in the natural rhythm of im- 
passioned speech, but so nobly that the singer must fail in it 
altogether, or give it a ry accent of inconceivable 
grandeur. ; 
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It may be said with justice that Handel was right not to aim 
at drama in his oratorios. But he appears in many cases to have 
used the same airs ee in oratorio and opera, and his few 
operatic numbers that are still popular do not persuade us that 
pf could ever be dramatic even in their proper situation. But 
of this we shall never fainly Judge; if we can scarcely hope to hear 
can we hope to hear an opera by 


THE EGYPTIAN STATE DOMAINS. 


HENEVER a fresh Report on the condition of Egypt is 
required to stop an awkward gap, a large portion of that 
Report is sure to be occupied with the subject of the Daira and 
Domain Lands, to which Mr. Rowsell’s recent letter has given a 
jal interest. The reader who is not financially interested in 
t generally skips the part of the Report devoted to this sub- 
ject, but those who have dipped deeply into the mud of the Nile 
study the facts and figures relating to these important estates with 
considerable interest. Mr. Mackenzie Wallace has given the only 
short account of the nature of these estates which is accessible to 
the English reader, and every one who cares to understand Egyp- 
tian questions should master the tenth chapter of his book on 
rypt and swallow “ the large pill of useful information” therein 
contained. For the present it will be enough to state that the 
Domains consist of lands which the late Khedive Ismail had in- 
herited, purchased, or yoreey and which he had mortgaged 
to foreign firms. The affairs of the estates are administered by 
two Europeans and a large staff of Frenchmen, Englishmen, and 
natives. The one unfortunate fact connected with the Domains is 
that the revenue does not meet the expenditure. Thus one-twelfth 
of cultivated Egypt is worked at a loss. The importance of the 
estates must not be lost sight of. They include over 450 villages, 
with 10,887 copyholders and 3,634 farmers, and require for those 
parts which are in direct cultivation 12,000 head of cattle and 
many thousands of labourers. 

There are several points connected with the administration of 
these lands which are worth notice. 

The administration of the 410,000 acres which form the present 
area of the Domains is effected without the use of the kourbash, 
or stick. When this stimulator to industry was first abolished, 
certain inconveniences, as might have been foreseen, arose. In a 
few places the labourers lost their heads, and, fancying that a 

Iden age had set in, wherein a man would be able to eat his 
_ without working for it, they lay down and did nothing. 
They were soon undeceived, and after awhile went to their 
tasks as before. In other districts, inhabited by more turbulent 
classes, a few acts of ruffianism and brigandage arose, but a 
Special Commission and a well-organized police have checked 
these excesses. Thus the State Domains are worked without co- 
ercion, on self-interest principles; and, as a proof that this method 
is sound, last year the largest cotton crop which Egypt has 

uced for many years was gathered in without recourse to 
the stick. Of course a substitute of some sort is required, and 
this is found in the regular machinery of the mixed tribunals. 
‘This is slow and lumbering; but its “mills” are found by the 
try to grind “with exactness,” and whereas, when the 
ery was first withdrawn, the creditor or landlord had no 
weapon to quicken the lazy defaulter, now judicial seizure and 
sale of effects produce the reluctant piastres. In the Domain ad- 
ministration, as in the army and in all departments since the 
accession of the present Khedive, wages have been paid punctually. 
Every month everybody employed in the Domains service receives 
his due under conditions which ensure the money reaching the 
owner's hands. How hard a thing this is to secure only those 
who are acquainted with daily life in the East can understand. 
A short time ago arrears were the rule. Payments for field-work 
in the country and for clerk’s work in the city were always be- 
hindhand, and, as the crown of abuse and injustice, unpaid corvée 
labour was exacted from the district to perform private work 
on the Dairas. The cruelty thoughtlessly practised on animals 
by the Egyptians (for they are not intentionally cruel) has often 
excited the anger of European visitors to Cairo, and Societies for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals have been started more 
than once without producing practical results, On one occasion 
benevolent people were delighted at obtaining a provision in a 
Khedivial decree forbidding aman to ill-treat his animals. On 
examination the Arabic text was discovered to prohibit his in- 
juring the animals of his neighbour, but allowed him full rights 
to punish his own beasts as he liked. In the Domain lands 
more practical measures have been taken to secure humane treat- 
ment of animals. The organization of a = and inexpensive 
ae service has materially improved the condition of the 
farm cattle. Insistence on attention to elementary sanitary mea- 
sures—fines for neglect of cleanliness, for withholding rations, 
for dirty drinking-troughs, have had a marked effect, and now a 
little staff of native veterinuries and caretakers are trained to take 
an intelligent and salutary interest in the creatures committed to 
them. 


The administrators of the Domains have never lost sight of the 
day when the natives should cease to be under “tutors and 
vernors,” and wherever it has been possible they have pre- 
Mussulmans and Copts to ryU-¥" Good pay for good 
service, and prompt i t of work, have been the 
mottoes of their rule, The Khedive has placed rewards at the 


disposal of the Domains, so that the service has prestige, and can 
secure better men as bailiffs and hinds than private employers can 
obtain. The medal has its reverse side. In a country where little 
if any stigma attaches to theft even when found out, it is idle to 
hope that corruption has been sup . Still, the patient inves- 
tigator of the various processes by which bribery and dishonesty 
are checked will acknowledge that the Domains administrators 
have not been idle or unintelligent in their efforts. Inspectors 
visit the estates at uncertain periods, books are overhauled, 
alleged and actual results are compared, measurements of land 
ordered to be sown with cotton or other produce are tested, cattle 
and stables are honestly inspected. Still, the great difficulty of 

t recurs—the want of a sufficient number of good and 
intelligent natives. These men are to be found, but they are 
rare, And as the improvement of the lands, even important 
as it is, is second to the development of high character in 
the native, the temptation to use a capable European and save 
oneself from being cheated must be resisted. The reason why 
there is not a large class of honest and able natives fit to act as 
bailiffs is not far to seek. This dearth of sound men results, first, 
from the low standard which prevails all over the country, and, 
secondly, from the prevalence of absenteeism. If the landed pro- 
prietors would live on their estates and work them, they would 
gather around them active and capable underlings. Were the 
oe to take place in Egypt which we have been so long pro- 
mised, and a stable Government to occupy the place of the pre- 
sent shifting phantasmagoria, the wealthy proprietors would reside 
on their estates and look after their own interests. A race of 
energetic farm-servants would spring up. The Domains would 
have a larger choice, and so secure better workers ; and a healthy 
rivalry between the estates of the Commission and of private 
persons would result in the good of all. 

The labourers, the fellahin, in whom every one professes to 
take so lively an interest, are ee as happy when working on 
the Domain lands as they can be anywhere in this world, It seems 
to be proven that the individual labourer is better off than many 
European, even than many English peasants. He cannot become 
attached to a mysterious abstraction like a Commission as he 
would undoubtedly become to a fairly just resident landlord ; but 
he has confidence in his masters, as is shown by his appealing to 
them on all manner of subjects, from a dispute in his family to 
the question of repairing his mosque, or of seeing him righted 
against the usurpations of a neighbour, or even on one occasion of 
fetching back a runaway wife. We have no hesitation in sayi 
that the administration of the State Domains has been free oo 
the unfortunate blunders that have disfigured other departments 
controlled by officers of different nationalities. The English and 
French Controllers have worked together. We have only to look at 
the Egyptian railway administration to see how squabbles and 
misunderstandings render the working of a system inefficient. The 
State Domains have discharged their various and complicated 
duties through the years of rebellion, war, cattle plague, and 
cholera with decided advan to the people of Egypt, and with- 
out any friction or collision of interests. 


OMBRES CHINOISES. 


ONE of the most popular shows of the show-loving eighteenth 
century was the puppet-play known as “ Punch’s Theatre.” 
At London its home was in the Little Piazza at the corner of 
Covent Garden, but in the season it migrated with the beau 
monde to The Bath or Tunbridge Wells. Robert Powell, its 
dwarf proprietor, was a notable personage. His life was written— 
as a skiton Harley ; it was even hinted that his puppets were some- 
times made the mouthpieces of political opinion ; it is certain that 
he achieved his fortune and rode in his own chair—to the disgust 
of the practical Defoe, who rails bitterly at the “ incredible Folly ” 
of Powell's patrons. But Steele, and Addison, and even Swift, 
delighted in-references to his exhibitions. There is a character- 
istic letter in the Spectator from the under-sexton of St. Paul's, 
Covent Garden, complaining that, whenever he rang for morning 
or evening prayers, the people flocked to Powell's over the way, by 
which he is deprived, not only of the attendance of that seductive 
dévote, Mrs. Rachael Eyebright, but also of that lady's admirers, 
who fee him for seats in her vicinity. “I have placed my Son at 
the Piazzas,” says the worthy man, “to acquaint the Ladies that 
the Bell rings for Church, and that it stands on the other side of 
the Garden; but they only laugh at the Child.” In the same 
number much pleasant fun is made of the humours of Powell's 
actors,—of the pig who dances a minuet with Mr. Punch,—of 
the two new Elders who are to appear next week in the History of 
Susanna, of the indecorous — 
uppet who presented King Harry laid his leg in the lap of hi 
Son. Here, verbatim et literatim, from the folio sane of the 
Spectator, is one of Powell's original advertisements. There are 
others more quaint in programme and phrase; but this gives a 
fair idea of the variety of the entertainment :— 
By the Desire of several Ladies. 

At Punch’s Theatre in the Little Piazza, Covent Garden, this present 
Saturday [i.e. March 29, 1712], will be presented at 12 a-Clock at Noon, 
the late New Opera that was by Subscription, called, The Beauteous 
Sacrifice. All the Figures being New, and their Dresses agreeable to their 
Characters. With a new Piece of Machinery after the British Manner, 
contrived and just finished by Powell, which represents a Paradice 
Surprising. And a new Prologue spoken by Powell by way of Buigma, 
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which gives a description of Punches Fami'y. The Tickets to be taken at 
the Door of the said Theatre at half a Crown each, with Wax Candles 
throughout the Theatre. To be acted as usual at Night. Beginning 
exactly at six. Boxes 23.6d. Pit 1s.61. No Mony to be return’d after 
the Curtain is Drawn up. 


Powell had many successors and imitators, even successors and 
imitators who, like Flockman, the last great puppet-proprietor, 
made their fortunes. But they had not an equal repute, and 

thaps his closest parallel in this respect is to be found in the 
) founder of the Parisian Ombres Chinoises, whose vive 
Odyssée, penned by an unknown hand, is contained in a little 
pamphlet issued in 1872 by M. Rouquette, of the Passage Choiseul. 
Ombres Chinoises, it should be explained, for, curiously enough, 
no precise definition is given of them by their historiographer, are 
silhouettes displayed behind a transparency lighted from the back, 
and seen by the spectator from the front. As they are exhibited, 
the hidden manipulator, after the manner of the hidden manipu- 
lator in Mr. Punch bis show, “ bids them discourse,” and even 
sing, to the great delectation of the audience. They were first 
introduced into France from Italy in 1772 by a certain Frangois, 
otherwise Séraphin, He exhibited them at Versailles to the 
Royal Family with great success, and ten years later was per- 
mitted to designate his entertainment Spectacle des Enfants de 
France. F:ven the cynical Grimm admitted that, after the opera, 
he knew of nothing more interesting to children than Séraphin’s 
performance. Here is one of the poetical afiches in which the 
proprietor indulged :— 

Venez gargon, venez fillette, 

Voir Momus & la silhouette. 

Oui, chez Séraphin venez voir 

La belle humeur en habit noir. 

Tandis que ma salle est bien sombre, 

Ft que mon acteur n’est que l’ombre, 

Puisse, Messieurs, votre gaité 

Devenir la réalité ! 
The répertoire of the Ombres Chinoises appears to have been a rich 
and varied one, and to haveincluded among its authors more than 
one writer of established reputation, not excepting a savant and a 
numismatologist. An entire piece by one of the more active con- 
tributors, Dorvigny, is printed in these pages. It was played, says 
the title with gravity, for the first time in September 1784, “ au 
Spectacle des Ombres Chinoises,” and is entitled Le Pont Cassé. A 
traveller arrives at a bridge of which an arch is broken. On the 
other side is an urchin, who, secure in his position, chaffs him un- 
mercifully. Ultimately the traveller crosses in a boat “un- 
beknown ” to his insulter, and executes condign correction upon 
him with his cane. One can imagine how the little drama, and 
others, entitled respectively Za Chasse aux Canards, Orphée aux 
Enfers, the Mayicien Rothomago, Arlequin Corsaire, and the like, 
“ spectacles toujours caractérisés par ladécence” (vide advertisement), 
must have delighted a sympathetic audience. From Versailles 
Séraphin moved to Paris, setting up his show in the new gallery 
of the Palais Royal, then just built by the Duke of Orleans. By- 
and-bye “ pyrrbic and hydraulic fires” (?) were added to the pro- 
gramme, as well as marionettes, this latter attraction being due, it 
was stated, to the “ sollicitude (solicitation ?) des peres et meres de 
famille.” Later, in 1797, the redoubtable Polichinelle himself, 
accompanied by Gobemouche, a little dog whose functions corre- 
sponded to those of the time-honoured Toby, lent his powerful 
aid to the entertainment. Then, in 1800, Séraphin himself became 
an ombre (not Chinoise), and his show was inherited by his widow, 
who transferred it for a consideration to a nephew. This successor 
to Séraphin made further modifications, involving, among the rest, 
“ mechanical transformations styled Metamorphoses,” and he en- 
livened the proceedings by what Mr. Harry Foker's prototy 
thought would even have brightened Mr. Thackeray's lectures —the 
introduction of a piano. Other attractions and improvements fol- 
lowed, as the n for variety became more urgent. But, as 
Rouquette’s author remarks, fout s'use en ce bas monde, and even 
Ombres Chinoises must have their day. Circuses and conjurers and 
fantoccini, coupled with the purification of the Palais Royal, and 
the westward migration of the population, drew away the old 
enthusiastic, if somewhat indiscriminate, audiences. In 1858, after 
a@ seventy-four years’ sojourn in Egalité’s palace, the little theatre, 
under a fresh proprietor, the son-in-law of Séraphin’s nephew, 
migrated to ampler premises at Montmartre, though not to ~~ 
fortunes. Despite the efforts and inventive talents of its 
impresario, despite renewed and feverish exertions on the part 
of Polichinelle and Gobemouche, it ceased to attract as before. 
The events of 1870 gave it the coup de grdce, and the Ombres 
Chinoises were no more. The little book from which we have 
borrowed our account is at once their chronicle and their epitaph. 
“They came like shadows, so departed.” 


THREE DAYS’ CRICKET MATCHES. 


N the present day when the national game has become so 
universally known, and when the numbers of the cricket- 
loving community bave increased to so enormous an extent, it 
is worth while to examine the game carefully now and then in 
order to see if cricket as it is now played and on its present foot- 
ing is based on the best principles, and whether it is likely in its 
present state to retain that firm hold cn the national affections 
which it can now boast. And at the ouvwer be it said that, in our 
humble opinion, a very grave abuse has crept in of late years, 


which is bound sooner or later to have a decidedly pernicious 
effect. We refer to the fact that gradually, by slow yet sure 
the amateur is getting driven from the fleld of first-class 
cricket by the present system of protracted, unnecessary, three 
days’ matches, and that the professional cricketer is just as 
gradually and as surely obtaining that predominance in the 
game which has hitherto belonged to the amateur. Every one 
will agree that cricket is a game that depends, and solely depends, 
for its existence on the support of amateurs; if there had been 
no amateurs there would have been no professionals; and we 
are thoroughly convinced that if first-class cricket gets entirely 
into the hands of professionals, as seems far from unlikely at 
present, one of two things must happen—the race of professionals 
will gradually die out, the disease thus working its own remedy ; 
or else the game itself will deteriorate into gate-money, business~ 
like contests where bookmaking and many other racecourse abuses 
will play a prominent part. Let it not be understood fora moment 
that we are saying a single word against the character of the 
English professional cricketer. Not a whisper to that effect 
shall be uttered by us; as a rule, he is an honest, courteous, 
genial fellow, who works hard at his own business, and, like 
every one else, tries to make as much money as possible at his 
own legitimate trade. But what we do say and mean is, that 
if first-class cricket comes entirely into the hands of professionals — 
whether they are arrant rogues or honest fellows matters not 
—the whole character of our national game will be destroyed. 
Now, as we have before said, the rock on which cricket is 
coming to grief is the present system of three-day matches, 
and we maintain most decidedly that it is because of these per- 
niciously drawn-out matches that so many amateurs are obliged to- 
retire from the field of first-class cricket when at their very best. 

First-class cricket nowadays consists almost entirely of county 
cricket, with the exception of one or two benefit-matches and 
the two Gentlemen v. Players matches, and consequently, in 
looking into this question, it is to county cricket that we 
must direct our attention. Every first-class county plays, in 
the course of the year, some fifteen or sixteen matches, each 
one being a three days’ match; hence any amateur who wishes 
to play for his county regularly must, from the very nature 
of the case, be a man to whom time does not mean money, 
and who is in possession of such private means as not to ne- 
cessitate his working at any business or profession. If one 
looks at the names of all the amateurs who now play regularly 
for their respective counties, it will be found that, with one or 
two notable exceptions, they are all men of independent means or 
else University men, who, of course, are able to play all through 
the Long Vacation. Now what has become of the great mass of 
good cricketers who have just passed from the ranks of the two 
University teams and others whose names are well known in. 
minor matches? How is it that so seldom any of these are 
able to play for their counties? It is simply owing to the fact 
that, having their living to earn, they are unable to give half 
a week to play in these long matches, often spun out into the 
third day for the sake of the gate-money, and so cannot assist 
their county and give themselves and others great pleasure. We 
maintain that in the present system so much time is wasted, and 
there is so much well-organized delay, that in nearly every instance 
two hard days of punctual, keen cricket would suftice to finish the 
match. We would suggest to the cricket-loving community that 
big matches should be confined to two days, and we are ourselves 
unable to see a single argument against this proposal which can. 
counteract in the slightest degree the great advantages to be gained 
by its adoption; these advantages being the saving of time both to 
players and spectators, and the opportunity it would give to many 
of the best amateurs of playing more frequently than they now do. 
At present, in many of our leading county grounds, matches begin. 
nominally at 12. Generally it is nearer the half-hour when a start 
is made, there is about an hour for luncheon, there are at least 
twenty minutes between the innings, and stumps are drawn at 
6.30, the only punctual part about the day’s proceedi The 
consequence of this is that by the end of the da ‘a has 
not been more play than, at the very outside, five hours. The 
alteration we would suggest is that the game should begin at 11 
o’clock sharp, there should be half an hour for luncheon beginning 
at 2, and stumps should be drawn at 7. This, with punctuality, 
would ensure seven hours and a half's play each day, making in 
the two days fifteen hours’ play, which is certainly equal to the 
length of time now occupied in thtee days. On the second day 
play might with advantage begin at 10; there is no dew to. 
8 of in the summer months. There should never be more 

an two county matches in the week, and, if it were possible to 
arrange the dates, it would be better only to have one—say on 
the Friday and Saturday, when numbers of men who now are 
unable to play, from the amount of time expended on the 
game, would be only too willing to assist their respective 
counties. Alas! there is no doubt that this change would be 
extremely unpopular with some of our county committees, who 
unfortunately organize their grounds and their matches with the 
sole object of getting as many shillings as possible; their argu- 
ment is wonderfully lucid and logical—the more time the more 
shillings, and hence nothing could induce them to look with 
favour on any suggestion calculated to touch their pockets. 

All the more, therefore, we hope that this suggestion of cutting 
down all matches to two days will meet with the earnest atten- 
tion of all honest lovers of the noble game for its own sake. 
Its adoption will be a step in the right direction of rescuing the 
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finest ever invented by man for his leisure hours from the 
taint of sordid gate-money gatherings, which in other branches of 
our national sports are exercising at the present moment such a 
pernicious influence, 


AUSTRIA AND THE PROPOSED CUSTOMS UNION. 


LITICAL considerations must naturally make the statesmen 

of Vienna strongly averse to the pro Customs Union, 
which is believed to have been the main subject under discussion 
at the recent meeting of Prince Bismarck and Count Kalnoky ; 
but there are economic reasons, nevertheless, which plead power- 
fully in its favour. First among these is the fact that Austria- 
Hungary is, to a large extent, dependent upon the German rail- 
ways for communication with the rest of the world. Since the 
loss of panarn | and Venice, Austria-Hungary no im- 
portant seaports but Trieste and Fiume. These lie away from the 
great commercial highways of the world, and they are at a distance, 
too, from the busiest and most enterprising parts of Austria. 
The German ports, for example, are more convenient for Bohemia 
than Trieste and Fiume. Besides these two ports, Austria and 
Hungary, of course, have the ports lying upon the Danube; but 
the Danube empties itself into the Black Sea, and therefore the 
voyage from Vienna or Pesth by water is an exceedingly long one. 
In addition there is the fact that, should Constantinople ever fall 
into the hands of a hostile Power, the Danube might be cut off 
entirely from communication with the rest of the world. Under 
these circumstances, Austria-Hungary finds itself largely dependent 
upon the German railways for keeping up its communications with 
the rest of the world. More than half the entire trade of Austria- 
Hungary is, in fact, carried over those railways. To prevent itself 
from becoming entirely dependent in this way upon a neighbour, 
Austria-Hungary has favoured the construction of the Arlberg 
Railway, and has also been urgent for the construction of the 
lines that will bring the entire Continental system into connexion 
with the Turkish Tines leading to Constantinople and Salonica, 
and its statesmen are also believed to have cast longing eyes upon 
Salonica itself. The Arlberg Railway, however, still leaves Austro- 
Hungarian trade dependent upon foreign railways, while the con- 
nexion with the Turkish railways is still postponed. It is said, 
indeed, that work upon the Turkish portion has really begun at 
last, and the Servian portion is well in progress; but the Bulgarian 
Government shows no inclination to hurry on with its part of the 
work. The truth is, that when once Constantinople and Salonica 
are brought into immediate railway communication with Vienna, 
the political and strategical effects will be very important. 
The Porte, therefore, as long as possible put obstacles in the 
way of the completion of the system; and now Bulgaria, at 
the instigation, it is believed, of Russia, is also delaying carry- 
ing out the arrangement. There is no prospect, then, of 
Austria-Hungary finding itself at an early date less dependent 
than it is at present upon the German railways for maintaining 
its communications with the rest of the world. But while this 
is so an independent commercial policy is hardly possible to 
Austria-Hungary, At any moment a raising of the rates upon 
the German lines may p Bees range the whole foreign trade of 
Austria-Hungary. And itis to be recollected that the railway 


a of Germany is now practically in the hands of the Prussian: 


overnment. The Prussian Government has bought up the Prus- 
sian lines, and the Prussian lines can practically dictate terms to 
the other railways of Germany. No doubt a policy hostile to 
Austro-Hungarian trade would be injurious too to the German 
railways; but Prince Bismarck is not a man to be deterred from 
carrying out a cherished idea by the consideration that it would 
cost his railways a little money. 

The dependence of Austria-Hungary upon the German railwa; 
for keeping up its communications with the rest of the world 
gives the German Chancellor a great advantage in his negotia- 
tions upon this subject. He bas already raised the protective 
duties so high that they are materially injuring the trade both of 
Austria Hungary. In consequence demands have been made 
in both parts of the dual monarchy for retaliation. But retalia- 
tion, as matters stand, would be an extremely dangerous course to 
be adopted by Austria-Hungary. As pointed out above, the rail- 
way department of Prussia could practically throw into confusion 
the whole foreign trade of Austria-Hungary ; aud, moreover, it 
would be ws oh were once retaliatory measures adopted, to 
extend even to the transit trade high duties. In a multitude of 
ways the recent raising of the Customs duties by Germany has 

the trade of Austria-~-H ; it has shut out many 
of the raw materials of Hungary, and it has disarranged the manu- 
factures of Austria. In several branches of trade it is usual for 
the Austrian manufacturers to have some of the processes carried 
out in Germany, while the finishing manufacture is effected in 
Austria. The elevation of the tariff has injuriously affected this 
mode of manufacture, and has created much discontent, therefore, 
throughout the manufacturing districts of Austria. The Hun- 
garians, again, are affected by the raising of the duties upon agri- 
cultural produce ; and the admission of Hungarian swine, recently 
accorded, has been received in Hungary as a great concession 
and as evidence that Prince Bismarck desires to meet Austria 
halfway in the negotiations. It is probable that in the case of 
any me te country the recent fiscal legislation of Germany would 
have provoked retaliation on the part of Austria-Hungary ; but 
retaliation in this case might lead to a weakening of the alliance 
with Germany; and, therefore, it will be entered upon only 


in the last resource by Austria-Hungary. To some extent, 
therefore, Austria-Hungary feels itself powerless as against 
Germany. Prince Bismarck has not hesitated to raise the duties 
expressly to injure both Austria and Hungary, while Austria and 
on | on their side are afraid to adopt measures which may be 
followed by dangerous political consequences. And as the 
political pre-eminence of Germany gives ita great advantage in 
this respect, so also does its more advanced economic development. 
To a certain extent Austria is financially dependent upon Germany. 
To Berlin, to a large extent, Austrian enterprise looks for 
means of developing the resources of the Empire. German capital 
is invested largely in every part of both Austria and Hungary—in 
the railways, in manufactures, and in trade—and German capital- 
ists, therefore, are able to exercise a very considerable influence in 
Austria-Hungary. Lastly, there is a great market for the agri- 
cultural produce of Hungary in Germany. The recent raising of 
the tariff in Germany has injured Hungary by excluding much of 
its produce, and a Customs Union would not only remedy the 
evil thus effected, but would give Hungary an enormous advan- 
tage over all its competitors in the German market. No doubt 
the Austrian manufacturers would suffer. Austria, as we have 
said, is industrially less advanced than Germany, and probably 
therefore the Austrian manufactures would hardly be able to hold 
their own in competition with the German were all protective 
tariffs removed. But, on the other hand, the Hungarian wine- 
growers, cattle-owners, and wheat-growers would enjoy an ad- 
vantage over their French, Roumanian, and Russian competitors, 
for their produce would be admitted either duty-free or at much 
rates. 

ot unnaturally, then, we find that Hungarian opinion has 
veered round in Tow of a Customs Union. Hungary has all 
along been ardently in favour of the German alliance, and it would 
therefore be exceedingly unwilling to engage in any course of 
conduct that would endanger thatalliance. Hungarian statesmen 
see clearly enough that a war of tariffs would create ill-feeling in 
both Empires, and might have serious political ill consequences. 
For purely political reasons, therefore, they are op to @ war 
of tariffs ; but for economic reasons they see that the present state 
of things is intolerable. Hungary is practically shut out from the 
German markets as ~ 94 much of her produce, Therefore 
Hungarians are inclined to accept Prince Bismarek’s proposal, 
which would give them an advantage over all competitors within 
Germany, and would ensure the maintenance of the German alli- 
ance, The Austrian manufacturers, on the other hand, for fear of 
the competition of Germany at home and in little hope of being 
able to compete with German manufacturers in Germany, are 
opposed to the proposal; but the agricultural parts of Austria 
have no motive for joining in the opposition, and, it would seem, 
are practically neutral in the matter. Undoubtedly, then, opinion 
is much more favourable in Austria~Hungary to a Customs Union 
than it was recently. Indeed, the Hungarian Ministry is under- 
stood to have declared in favour of the Union. But, of course, 
there are at difficulties to be overcome before a Union 
could be effected. For one thing, it is difficult to see how 
the Union could be carried out before the existing commercial 
treaties between Austria-Hungary and other countries come to 
an end. It is said that Prince Bismarck has devised a means 
of getting over this difficulty; but, if so, the means of doing 
it are unknown to the rest of the world. Another embarrass- 
ing matter is to be found in the monetary systems of the 
two Empires. In cand mp as our readers are aware, 
specie payments are suspended, while silver is the legal standard 
of value. In Germany, on the other hand, gold is the standard of 
value, and there is a large gold coinage. It is not easy to under- 
stand how Prince Bismarck’s idea can be carried out if speci 
payments are not resumed in Austria-Hungary, and if silver 
remains | tender there. It has been suggested, indeed, that 
Germany should acknowledge that it made a mistake in adopting 
the single gold standard, and should either frankly revert to silver, 
or else adopt bi-metallism. If Prince Bi were willing to 
do this, the'difficulty no doubt would be easily solved ; but there 
is no evidence as yet to show that he is in the least inclined to 
acknowledge that the monetary policy adopted by him after the 
Franco-German War was mistaken, and that he oa to 
admit that Germany is unable to maintain the gold 


THE CIRCUS IN LITERATURE. 


A™% healthy boys intend to be clowns when they grow up. 
Wishing to be a clown is a phase through which must pass 
every boy who is a boy truly, and not a young lady in disguise. 
In Great Britain the clown whom the boy desires to be like is the 
clown in the Christmas pantomime, the parti-coloured person who 
ractises certain merry jests in action—buttering the slide, for 
instance, and playing with the red-hot poker. In the United 
States the clown to whom the boy looks up with amazement and 
delight is the clown in the circus; for as America is a land given 
over to Democrats and Republicans and other irreverent pe: 
the due and proper observance of the sacred feast of the Christmas 
pantomime has been allowed to die out. For this negligence the 
Americans have received a deserved and awful punishment— 
surely there is no need for us to dwell on the painful picture 
or to point out the manifest and immense inferiority of the 
circus clown to the true pantomime clown, Thus it happens 
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that the American boy has at best but a stunted ideal. Yet the 


venturous vagabo' along the king’s highway. The Cirque 


horsemen. Here is life in the open air; here is variety; here is a 
new way to spend one’s Wanderjahre; here, indeed, is material 
Pilgrim's Progress or tor a later Roman Comique. It 
is not a little curious that the circus has been neglected by the 
writers of fiction, especially as the theatre has been written up, 
until the ordinary novel-reader knows the mystic region behi 
the scenes better than the ordinary playgoer. Yet the stage is 
not more interesting in itself, more romantic, more alluring, or 
more deceptive than the arena. We have had a superabundance 
of theatrical tales; the secrets of the greenroom have been laid 
bare with the same monotonous iteration that the wrongs of 
the Green Isle have been proclaimed. Prime-donne have had 
their praises = in many @ novel; actresses have been heroines 
in their own right even the humble and scintillating ballet- 
1 has been allowed to take the premier pas qui cotite on 
bright road to happiness, a title, and ten thousand a year; 
but the ethereal and muscular lady who jumps through the 
balloons and over the ribbons, the young person who flies 
along on the barebacked steed as n he urges on his wild 
career, and the grand dame who exhibits the Aaute école, these 
have seldom been permitted to appear as the protagonists in the 
drama of real life which our romancers set before us in three 
volumes. It is true that in Hard Times Dickens gave us a 
eam of circus life and cireus character, and it is not to be dis- 
puted that Mr. Sleary and his associates are as amusing as we 
expect people to be whom we meet in the pages of Dickens. But 
the eircus folk do not accept the accuracy of Dickens's por- 
traiture, although of course we may take this rejection for what it 
is worth. And the circus episodes of Hard Times are episodes 
only, introduced for the sake of contrast chiefly; they are not the 
centre and core of the story. Albert Smith was in the habit of 
saying ditto to Mr. Dickens; and in his lively tale in which are 
set forth the sayings and doings of the Scattergood Family there 
are scenes of circus life more elaborate and more exact than those 
in Hard Times, But even in Smith’s story the circus is but an 
incident in the strange career of the hero; he joins a strolling 
circus for a little while just as Nicholas Nickleby had joined the 
strolling company presided over by the proud mt of the Infant 
Phenomenon. Al Smith’s imitation of Dickens was some- 
times close enough to be annoying to the Inimitable One; it is 
recorded that when Henry Russell complained about one Henry 
Smith who went about the country giving out that he, Smith, 
was the composer of “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” “I’m Afloat,” and 
other of Russell’s songs, Dickens comforted the sufferer by ex- 
claiming, “‘ Never mind, Russell, every man has his Smith.” 
That this blank, left by the absence of any adequate novel of 
circus life, was about to be filled we h when we saw two of 


shillingsworths are Houp-la, by Mr. J.S. Winter (London: Warne 
& Co.), and Ring and t, by “Arena” (London: White & 


not found in them what we sought. One of the stories is very 
good of its kind, and the other is very bad of its kind, but neither 
of them is the story of the circus which we had hoped for. The 
book is Houp-la, It is a sort of sequel to Bootles’ B 

same author. It isa tender and touching little tale of a little 
boy, one of the poor little slaves of the ring, who is rescued by 
Bootles, and who goes out to Egypt with that officer of the 
Scarlet Lancers, and who proves there that the English boy, like 
the individual Englishman of Mr. Matthew Arnold's latest pre- 
face, ‘‘ whenever and wherever called on to do his duty, does it 
almost invariably with the old energy, courage, virtue.” The lad 
whom Bootles rescued from misery takes on himself the 
dangerous work which his benefactor is ordered to do, and doea 
it manfully, and gives uP his life for the friend who had made a 
man of him, The only glimpse we get of the circus is in the 
opening chapter, where poor little Houp-la is bei 
wickedly because he fails to make a certain trapeze-leap. This 
feat, whatever it may have been, is inadequately suggested both 
by the author and the artist; but any one who has ever made the 
series of leaps on what is known as the flying-trapeze cannot have 
forgotten the curious physical sensation experienced during the 
long second after leaving the one trapeze and before clutching the 
other, No wonder a poor little Jad shrank from it. Although 
there are many circuses in which no brutalities are allowed and 
many gymnastic teachers who are not cruel, yet we fear that ill- 
treatment of children is common enough, Once in a gymna- 


sium much used by circusfolk three self-styled brothers were 
seen practising the various feats of what is known as the 
Brothers’ Act. In one of these feats the strong man took the 
lighter man on his shoulder and the youngest of the three, 
a mere boy, apprenticed to the eldest, climbed up and stood on the 
shoulders of the yo man; then, at the word, the lad was to 
throw a somersault, the intermediate man was to drop out, and 
the lad was to come down standing on the shoulders of the under 
man. The feat is not easy to describe exactly, and the little fellow 
did not find it easy to execute. He failed again and again, falling 
heavily on the thin mattrass ; and — and again his master kicked 
him to his feet brutally, and made him try it over, until the boy's 
strength was so broken that even the brute who ordered him 
about could see that it was hopeless to expect anything more 
from him. This was in New York, and it was the knowledge of 
brutality like this which bestirred the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children—an organization much older in America 
than in England—to get a Bill passed through the Legislature of 
the State of New York forbidding all performances in public by 
children—whether dramatic, or acrobatic, or equestrian—without 
the special permission in each case had and obtained of the 
mayor of the town in which the performances were to take place. 
But this digression has led us far afield from the books before us. 
As we have said, Houp-la is a good story, although it is not at 
alla tale of the sawdust. Ring and Coronet on its title-page 
declares itself to be a “Story of Circus Life”; but it is not a 
good story. It is an elaborate and prolonged fiction, in which 
innocent and ignorant Virtue triumphs in the end, and after 
much suffering, over unscrupulous and malignant Vice. Virtue in 
this case is a little circus-rider, to whom we are introduced as 
Nina, and whom we leave happily married to the Earl of Hiltoun. 
There is in Ring and Coronet an attempt to depict circus life, and 
it is fairly successful as far as it goes, Unfortunately, it does not 
go very far. Instead of evolving a plot out of the conditions of 
the circus, and thus getting both character and situation from the 
original subject, the author has preferred to make an impossible 
novel of the penny-dreadful type, with its staccato paragraphs 
and its most unpleasant villain. There is some skill shown in the 
drawing of the character of Little Bobbles, the clown; but in 
other respects the tale is trite and conventional in both incident 
and character. 

To the best of our recollection there are only two ae 
stories of circus life ; one of these is Les Fréres . de 
Goncourt, and the other is a little book for boys, called Toby 
Tyler ; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus, written by an American named 
Otis. The plot of M. de Goncourt’s story is very slight, and the 
interest depends more on character than on incident. The situa- 
tions, however, are all of the circus; they all come from the 
central motive of the story; they are in no wise extraneous, The 
tale is simply a tale of two acrobats, loving each other with a love 
like that of the two MM. de Goncourt for one another, devoting 
themselves to the accomplishment of a new feat, and frustrated at 
the very moment of success by a woman’s jealousy, which causes a 
frightful accident, whereafter the Brothers Zemganno never again 
appear in the arena. The locality and the accessories of circus 
life in Paris are studied with the care and set forth with the 
minuteness which are the trademarks of the realist school. 
Mr. Otis’s Toby Tyler is a slighter sketch of the adventures 
and misadventures of a little boy who runs away with a tra- 
velling circus, and falls into evil company, and makes friends 
with a certain monkey, whom he calls “ Mr, Stubbs,” and is 
befriended by the Fat Woman—good-natured after her kind. 
Slight as the little book is, perhaps it succeeds as well in giving 
a suggestion of life in one of the huge American travelling cir- 
cuses as does M. de Goncourt’s more laboured volume in describing 
the conditions and circumstances of life in the Parisian circuses. 
So far as we know there is no English story which does for the 
English circus what-these bocks have done for the circuses of 
France and America, The late H. J. Byron in a comedy called 
Fine Feathers, acted a dozen years ago at the Globe Theatre 
under the management of the late Henry J. Montague, gave a ve: 
clever sketch of the family life of the m of a small Englis 
circus. Compton was delightfully humorous as Signor Rumbellini, 
the manager in question, and Mr. E. W. Garden was quaintly 
comical as a most lugubrious and woebegone Shakspearian clown. 
A circus also appears on the stage in two French vaudevilles of no 
great value, La Tour du Cadran and Le Grand Casimir, as well 
as in Offenbach’s Princesse de Trébizonde. The part of the fair and 
fragile circus-rider of Le Grand Casimir was written for Mme. 
Chaumont, who had mers Sige as the lively little acrobat 
who was the heroine of . Meilhac and Halévy’s La Cigale. 
There was a time when that pretty horse-breaker, the écuyére de 
? Hippodrome, bade fair to dethrone the rat de J’ Opéra as a conve- 
nient designation for an anonymous young person in current 
French fiction; but both of these young ladies have now given 
way to members of Ja vieille garde, who surrender and do not die. 
To return to our thesis; the true circus story has yet to be 
written—the story which shall give the circus its place in litera- 
ture. 


INDIAN SURVEYS. 


f by « retirement of Lieutenant-General Walker is a noteworthy 
incident in the history of the Indian Survey Department for 
1883-4. Out of a career of forty-one years he has devoted thirty- 
one to the study and advancement of geographical science in and 


circus clown in Leet and separated from any crushing com- 
parison with the pantomime clown, is a most interesting character ; 
and the circus itself is a fertile field for study to the observer of 
human nature. The circus, as we find it in walled towns like F 
Paris and like Prague, is picturesque enough; but it is not as 
; : romantic - half as the an circus which leads a life of ad- 
té on a@ fashionable Saturday night in the height of the 
Parisian season, and the Hippodrome on a Sunday afternoon when 
its rising benches are filled, tier on tier, with happy children, are 
yc upon which the philosopher reflects with amusement ; but 
y are not as joyful or as comforting as the little ring beneath 
the smoky canvas of the equestrian strollers who are wont “ to 
: fold their tents, like the Arabs, and as silently steal away.” To 
one who has the faculty of genuine enjoyment nothing gives a 
sharper thrill of pleasure than to turn out of a quiet little byway 
into the leafy high road and to find eatguey defiling before 
one the tortuous caravan of itinerant funambulists and nomadic 
‘ 
the innumerable shilling tales which now litter the bookstalls. These 
= with anxious care, and we have | 
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| tr India. On the resignation of Sir Andrew Waugh, in 1861, 
Colonel Walker was appointed Superintendent of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey. Sixty years before Major Lambton 

this vast undertaking measuring & base line near 
Madras; from this line the series was meg triangle by 
triangle, until in 1864, three years after Colonel Walker's appoint- 
ment, the coast series was completed and the triangulation 
reached its starting-point. When Major Lambton’s base line was 
re-measured, the difference, such had been the accuracy of 
execution during those sixty years, between the result by measure- 
ment and that ge peers amounted to only a quarter of an 
inch. General Walker presided over this branch of the depart- 
ment until the closing of the last field operations in 1881. His 
successor in the office of Surveyor-General of India is Colonel 
od me rade whose direction the Report for the year is 
issued. 

The statistics of the tions of the department are not, 
Perhape, of much general interest, but the following 

acts in connexion with them may be noticed. Under the head of 
Triangulation a second series was uted along the Orissa 
coast, “ with the object of fixing the position of the False Point 
Lighthouse and a system of fixed beacons for the use of the 
Marine , and in aid of ocean navigation.”. The important 
secondary series for connecting India with the Malacca Straits 
remained in abeyance through pressure of work. 

Topographical operations which, as has been aptly observed, fill 
in with flesh and blood the triangulation of the geodesists, were 
continued in the Andaman Islands, Assam, Baluchistan, British 
Burma, Central India, Cutch, Guzerat, Malwa, Mirzapur, Mysore, 
Nipal Frontier, North-West Provinces, South Deccan, and the 
Punjab. The Mouzawar or village surveys extended over 1,782 
square miles, the riverain surveys over 310, and the forest surveys 
over 875. In addition to these results, the areas surveyed 
cadastrally throughout India amounted to 3,755 square miles, the 
greater portion of the work lying in the North-West Provinces 
and British Burma. The general result of the topographical 
operations was an outturn of 27,571 square miles, nearly half 
of which was surveyed on the two-inch and larger scales. A 
considerable amount of work was also accomplished in the 
Map Record and Issue Office, which during 1883-4 issued nearly 
200,000 maps. In the Survey Department are likewise conducted 
the tidal and levelling operations, of which the procedure for re- 
duction has been formulated by Professors Darwin and Adams. 
The predictions of the times and heights of tides during the year 
have been very successful, especially on the open coast-stations, 
where calculations can be made, for obvious reasons, with more 
certainty than in riverain ports. 

Speaking generally of the year’s work, Colonel De Prée remarks:— 
“ The Survey of India in all its ramifications has been entirely and 
effectively occupied. The duties falling under its hands have been 
multifarious and have reached the full Timit of its powers, so that 
no spare officers whatever have remained to form a reserve against 
a sudden emergency; the continued reductions of establishment 
only lately came to an end after years of absorption of steps; and 
the consequent cessation of appointments have reduced the depart- 
ment to a dangerous ebb of depletion, so that it has been felt 
sometimes that the work was in excess of the capacity of the 
workmen.” 

The appendices to the Report consist chiefly of notes of travel by 
the survey officers, and are very interesting reading. The record 
of the journey of “the Lama” through Southern and Central 
Thibet oe a special interest now that negotiations have been 
reopened with the Thibetan Government after the lapse of a century, 

there seems some prospect of our sending a mission there, 
The Lama's description of the Yamdokso proclaims it a most beau- 
tiful spot. From one side of the lake a prospect is obtained of 
snow-clad mountains reflected in the water, and from “the south 
the view across the water is varied by an additional point of in- 
terest in the shape of an island and monastery about a mile or less 
from the shore. The whole lake is embosomed by mountains, 
except at the eastern extremity, where they fall away and admit 
the respectable stream which drains the Yamdok Karma sing, or 
‘the starry plains,’ or ‘ plains of heaven,’ a delightful and far- 
reaching extent of rich sward on which graze thousands of cattle, 
horses, and beasts of the chase. . . . Villages and monasteries 
surround the lake, and are dotted all along the small bays which 
so frequently indent its shores. On the whole,” remarks Colonel 
Tanner, “ Lake Yamdok must be about as charming a spot as one 
could well find anywhere.” An inner lake, Duma-tso, with a 
circumference of about twenty-four miles, is looked on the 
Thibetans with the greatest awe. There is a superstition that it 
will rise and destroy the whole country, and the demon confined 
in its waters is daily propitiated with prayer. 

There are some quaint notes on the manners and customs of the 
Burmese tribe of Sassen, from which we select a description of the 
marriage ceremony as i them, for which invitations 
are economically issued on a previous similar occasion. “ The 
bridegroom proceeds to the house of his fiancée in the ordinary 
Eastern fashion, heralded with music and a motley throng of 
revellers, who enter into the spirit of the gaieties most heartily, 

uently imbibing copious draughts of their home-brewed 

whisky as if to whet their lagging spirits,” but though most of 

them are fairly under the influence of liquor “ no dispute ever 

occurs amongst them.” In singular contrast to Eastern custom, 

however, the bridegroom occupies the last place in the procession 
ordinary apparel. 


and is conspicuous by wearing only his 
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visitors ascend the bamboo-ladder leading to the guest-chamber, re- 
ceiving a cup of whisky as they reach the topmost rung. The bride~ 
m, however, when he arrives at this point, is stri of his 
clothing, deluged with water, consoled with whisky, and, adorned 
with festal garments, assumes “the more dignified position of host 
and benedict combined.” The company then, when the sexes have 
been separated, partake of the marriage feast, and the youths 
declare their sentiments to the maidens of their choice in this 
wise :—“ One of the young men addresses the lady of his selection 
with three puzzles, which, if replied with sufficient adroitness, 
is generally equivalent to a consent to his ag proposal of 
iage. But if the challenge to solve the riddle is not accepted, 
the failure is considered tantamount to a rejection of the suitor. 
The puzzles invariably consist of an absurdity, and are considered 
as solved when met by equally ingenious ones.” The day and 
hour of the wedding are then settled, and the guests invited on the 
spot. The simplicity and effectiveness of this arrangement should 
commend it in these days of civilization and settlements, 


HOODMAN BLIND. 


_— new play at the Princess's—by Messrs. H. A, Jones 
and Wilson Barrett—may be described as a compilation in 
four acts and fourteen tableaux. Only two of these latter are 
“scenes” in the sense which is attached to that much-abused 
worl by M. Sarcey among critics and by everybody who knows 
his trade among dramatists. It contains thirty-two parts, and 
not a single character among them. ‘The materials are old—are 
even venerable. They include the village idiot and the vileg® 
usurer; the comic blacksmith and the astute detective; 
British yeoman with a mo on his ancestral acres and the 
young woman of property “kep’ out of her rights”; the villain 
out of disappointed love and the sentimental cripple; with a 
burnt will, a misunderstanding, a case of mistaken identity, one 
suicide, one murder, two attempts at murder, and upwards of 
fourteen cases of assault and single combat. Of punching and 
throttling, indeed, there is no end. In the first scene Mr. Willard 
smothers, or strangles, Mr. C. Fulton; in the second Mr. George 
Barrett expresses a wish to have it out with the whole 
male population of Abbot’s Creslow, while Mr. Wilson Barrett 
is moved to lay violent hands—and not for the first time, 
it appears—on the person of Mr. Clifford Cooper. In the 
next tableau, “ Parlour at the Crooked Billet,” the brothers Barrett 
engage in single fight on two occasions at least; in the next 
Mr. Willard goes to embrace Miss Eastlake, and Miss Eastlake 
slaps the face of Mr. Willard ; in the fifth Mr. Wilson Barrett has 
a tremendous set-to with Mr. Hudson; and in the sixth Miss 
Eastlake is felled to the earth by the same accomplished athlete. 
In the next scene, “ Nance’s Lodgings,” Mr. George Barrett knocks 
off Mr. Barrington’s hat; in the ninth Mr. Hudson threatens to 
puscir Miss Eastlake’s head; in the thirteenth Mr. Willard 
throttles Mr. Clifford Cooper, and is in his turn throttled by 
Wilson Barrett, the Avenger; and in the fourteenth and last, 
Mr. Willard is in by Mr. Wilson Barrett (who has never 
loosed his hold between the two tableaux), and after a severe course 
of mauling and shaking at that hero’s hands, is turned over to the 
populace of Abbot’s Creslow, who shake and maul him in their 
turn. So much of fisticuffs, indeed, has not before been given to 
the public in a single theatrical entertainment. 

For the rest, it has to be admitted that Mr, Jones has gone out 
of his way to make his _— a common melodrama of the type 
affected by Mr. Sims and Mr. Pettitt. As a rule, his intentions 
are strictly honourable; but in this case he seems to have lapsed 
from virtue into s e and superfluous claptrap. The idée 
mére of his play—the “ Mistaken Taentity or Personal Contrast 
and Duplication Interest,” as Mr. Moulton might call it—is not 
new in itself; it has been worked, as everybody knows, in The 

Majl and All for Her and half a dozen plays besides, 
But his application of it is novel and ingenious; and if he had 
been content to work it out on the principles laid down by him 
in that honourable essay of his whichappeared in the English Ilius- 
trated Magazine, he might possibly—we do not say that he would, 
for the motive is of the thinnest—have built it into a real play. 
As it is, however, he has gone afield after “character,” after 
“ sensation,” after the “ pop element,” and what might have 
been a play is only a panorama tempered by action and di 
He begins with a striking situation enough; but it turns out. to 
have nothing to do with the drama proper, and to be only one of 
half a dozen more that are touched with the same fatal fault. 
a of excrescences and superfluities, Hoodman Blind is re- 
solved into a novel application of an old idea, a couple of attempts 
at real “scenes,” and an environment of commonplace and whally 
conventional incident and effect. Nor is this all. Mr. Jones 
has made but little of the few opportunities he has left himself. 
In both the aforesaid “scenes”—act ii. sc. 4, and act iv, sc. 2, to 
speak by the card—Mr. Barrett appears as an avenger, and in both 
he seems to have all the passion and all the dialogue. In the first 
his opposite is Miss Eastlake, the persecuted heroine, and in thesecond 
he is confronted by the villain Leyzard ; but in both his passion is the 
only one the author has cared to write, and the only one, in conse- 
quence, the audience is allowed to see and feel. Again, it is 
certain that throughout the play Mr. Jones has perpetrated 
blunder after blunder against tact, and offence upon offence 
i literature and good taste. He gives us some spirited 
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writing—as, for instance, Mr. Wilson Barrett's speech (act i. sc. 2) 
about the land. But he drags in, by neck and heels as it were, 
an address to London and one of the Sphinxes at the foot of 
Cleopatra's Needle; he introduces a with a crippled boy 
inside it for no other purpose (as it seems) than to give Mr. 
Wilson Barrett a chance of showing how very much worse than 
Mr. Charles Warner he can discourse with children ; he lugs on an 
imitation of Gretchen at the Well and the lackey in Good for 
Nothing quite 4 batons rompus. Worse than this, he is guilty of 
the strangest errors of proportion and ascription. “Could I but 
stick my teeth in their two hearts,” says Mr. Willard (we quote 
from memory, but this is pretty much the tenour of the speech), 
“and gnaw and gnaw, and then go straight to hell!” This is a 
dreadful sentiment, no doubt, and to some it may sound a culmina- 
tion of passion. But it is allotted to Mr. Willard; and Mr. 
Willard is got up in a black velvet waistcoat and a funny little 
round hat on an Irving head of hair; and Mr. Willard cannot say 
it so as to give it any semblance of meaning; and altogether it 
had much better have remained unwritten. It is not the only 
thing of its sort in Hoodman Blind; but that was more or less 
inevitable. Mr. Jones is a man who takes himself and his pro- 
fession seriously ; he is animated, as we have said, by the best 
intentions ; he is not content to leave everything to his actor, but 
does his best to give adequate expression to the passions by which 
his personages are inspired; and such blunders as these are per- 
haps to be looked for in his work. Still, he might place them 
with a certain judgment. Mr. Wilson Barrett has prestance 
enough to carry them off; Mr. Willard has not. And from Mr. 
Willard’s “lines” they should be eliminated accordingly. 

As a whole the piece is not well acted. Mr. George Barrett 
has a certain touch of bonhomie and sincerity which must be ac- 
cepted as a sort of compensation for the absence of much. Miss 
Eastlake, as “ Jess, a Waif,” and as the respectable and injured 
Nance Yeulett, has good opportunities, of which she fails to make 
the most. She has a capital fall in the principal scene of the play; 
but she is best throughout not as Nance Yeulett, but as Jess, and 
she is best as Jess in the scene at Twite’s Cosy, when she plays 
with more than one touch of genuine nature. Mr. Willard, as 
the villain Mark Lezzard, is exceptionally feeble and common- 
place, destitute alike of invention and accomplishment. The 
surprise of the cast is Mr. Wilson Barrett. His Jack Yeulett 
has many faults—faults of elucution, faults of method, faults of 
gait and manner and intelligence ; but it is much the best thing 
which we have seen him do. He looks well, and he plays 
with earnestness throughout; and here and there—as in the 
speech about the land, the fight with Tom Lattiker, and the 
scene with the wife whom he 6 ho to have played him false— 
his simulation of physical energy and mental ion is success- 
ful enough to be in its way remarkable. For the rest of the 
company—Noah Quodling, for example, and Inspector Jermin, 
and Willy—there is really nothing to be said but that such 
Se go far to , the reform of the British stage a 

opeless and impossible business. The scenery, it need hardly be 
noted, is capital. The great “set” of the evening, “ The Silent 
Highway,” received the loudest applause of the evening ; and for 
once in the evening the applause was justly bestowed. 


WHIST DEVELOPMENTS. 


it has become a trite observation that the game of whist, as 
played at present in scientific clubs, is as different from that 
played by our forefathers as cricket is now from the game played 
with a curved bat and underhand bowling, as shown in the old 
pictures in the Pavilion at Lord’s. And of the making of books 
on whist there seems to be no end. It was but the other day that 
Mr. Richard Proctor put forth to us How to Play Whist, em- 
bod the latest experience and the play to be founded on it ; 
but has now been completely trumped by “ Oavendish ” 
under the title of this article (De la Rue & Co.). We have 
hardly ft into our heads the recent dicta respecting the discard 
from strong suit, the lead of the penultimate from suits 
of more than four cards, and the echo of the call for tramps, 
when further demands are made upon us, and one at least of 
these is to be thrown over. It may be a question to many 
minds whether regulations extending more and more to minutie 
will tend to the improvement or pleasure of the game. For 
instance, given four equally good players, all conversant with 
the latest rules and the information they convey, and all playing 
rigorously according to those rules, is not the game reduced 
to something very like double dummy ?—a very good game in 
itself, but totally different from whist. The answer, we suppose, 
is that the combinations of the cards are so infinite that rules must 
cross each other, and cases remain unprovided for which cannot 
always be evident till, at all events, the hand is far advanced. We 
think, however, there is another danger, which will not, indeed, 
touch the ideal player, but of which the general public should take 
heed : a partial, or indeed a complete, know of the rules is 
eae from a knowledge of the game. It is quite possible 
to the rules by rote, but their proper application will be only 
obtained by an intelligent experience. It seems likely that the 
further extension of rules will tend to split players into sets; a 
man who is accustomed to the use of all the latest indications will 
not care to play with one who,.though perhaps a very sound 
player in respects, cannot speak its latest language; and 


modest men who have not studied it will be shy of obtrudi 
themselves upon those who have. The point in “Cavendish's 
new book is his analysis and explanation of American leads, to 
which, as a general principle, he gives his adhesion. It is curious 
to note in passing that, while “ Cavendish ” thinks we have much 
to learn from American players, Mr. Proctor, on the other hand, 
thinks we have much to teach them, He says:—“ The way in 
which Americans play this game (growing gradually in favour 
among them) shows that they have still much to learn, Of 
course nothing of what I am about to say is intended to apply 
to those Americans who know and appreciate what may be 
called the Euro method of playing whist; only to those 
ninety-nine, I think, out of a hundred who regard themselves 
as good whist-players, but are not acquainted with, or despise, 
the conventional language of the game.” We have adverted 
to the fact that the penultimate lead from suits of more than 
four cards has come into general use; but for this “ Cavendish,” 
following the American system, would substitute that, whether 
the suit cunsist of four, five, six, or seven cards, the fourth-best 
card, counting from the top of the suit, which is also called the 
card of uniformity, should be led. He gives two illustrations 
of hands wherein the fourth-best lead is clearly an advantage to 
the leader, but as he also gives two examples where the reverse 
is the case, it must be left to the student to determine for 
himself which method he will adopt. For ourselves, it seems to 
us that the advantage is so nicely balanced that we should only 
counsel him to choose one or the other, and to adhere rigorously 
to the system he has chosen. In connexion with this, the second 
maxim is that, on quitting the head of the suit, the original 
fourth-best should be led; this seems a natural corollary, and 
if the first plan is adopted, should be followed for the sake of 
uniformity. 

af the consideration of American leads, of which he gives 
many illustrations besides the above, “ Cavendish” devotes a 
portion of this little volume to the determination of the cases in 
which the third hand should endeavour to get rid of the com- 
mand of his partner's suit, and, under the title of “The Plain- 
Suit Echo,” to generalize the cases where the leader's partner 
should play to unblock. All this is useful matter for advanced 
layers, for whom the book is professedly written, and will no 
Joubt be much referred to by them. It is compiled with the 
greatest care, and in the study of the illustrative hands, the cards 
being printed in colours, will be found a great help. How far the 
new developments will become principles generally adopted we 
must leave others to predict. 


INSULAR CONSERVATISM. 


OWHERE is the conservatism of islands more remarkable 

than among those scattered rocks which are dotted over the 
Egean Sea; each of them doubtless, if our material was more 
extensive for verifying the facts, would be found to possess 
characteristics still for which it was known ia classical times. 
Unfortunately, classical authors did not often allude to the 
islands; consequently our material is limited, but what we have is 
curious. 

Siphnos in ancient days was celebrated for its potters, and it is 
celebrated for them still. In springtime these potters leave the 
island on their travels far and wide, and settle in towns and 
villages for days and weeks, until the place is supplied with the 
exact counterparts of the large earthenware amphore, sha 
like soda bottles, in which their ancestors delighted. This art 
been a Siphniote inheritance. In Pliny’s time and before that 
the Siphniote ceramic art was celebrated. A boatload of amphore 
of ancient date was lately discovered at the bottom of the sea; 
these were all of them of the best period of Greek art. 

Cythnos, an island close to Siphnos, was celebrated for its 
cheese centuries before Christ, and it is so still, When a Greek 
wished to sup luxuriously he put Cythniote cheese on his table. 
Pliny tells us that it was a wild flower which grew in Cythnos 
which gave this cheese its delicious flavour, and the modern 
Cythniotes affirm the same thing, though it is difficult to decide 
which of the many herbs it is. In Cythnos alone of all the islands 
they have a festival in Lent called “Cheese Sunday,” when jovial 
parties meet to eat the delicious crumbly cheese, and children 
carry round an image they call Mr. Macaroni from house to. house 
and get presents of cheese. 

The ancient connexion of Naxos with the wine-god Dion 
is sufficiently well known; and a modern legend told about 
St. Dionysios, who is greatly worshipped on this island, runs as 
follows:—The saint left the monastery on Mount Olympus one 
day for Naxos; on the way he found a pretty plant which he 
wished to take with him; so, to protect it from the heat of the 
sun, he put it into the leg-bone of a bird. At his next halting- 
place he found it had grown and so firmly rooted itself in the bone 
that he was obliged to put it in the bone of a lion, Again he 
discovered the same miracle, and put it into the bone of an ass. 
On reaching Naxos he found the a so firmly embedded in the 
bones that be planted them all. m this up came a vine, from 
which he made the first wine, a little of which made the saint 
sing like a bird, a little more made him as strong as a lion, and 
yet a little more made him as foolish as an ass. Still in Naxos 
the best wine they make is called “ the wine of Dionysos.” 

Tenos was renowned for its winds in antiquity, and a legend 
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here tells you that the winds live in caves at the north of the 
island. They furthermore allege that Michael the Archangel once 
slew here two refractory north winds, and placed pillars on their 
tombs, one of which rocks when the north wind blows. This is a 
curious survival of the legend which relates how Hercules slew 
Zetes and Calais, sons of Boreas, near this island with arrows, 
over whose tombs two sepulchral stele rocked when Boreas blew. 
The same island affords us another parallel; for here during 
the Revolution a miraculous image was found, and here the priests 
contrived that an idea of a national Greek festival should be 
transferred from the neighbouring Delos. The festival of Tenos 
is quite the most celebrated to-day in modern Greece, and curiously 
enough Tenos is as celebrated for its doves as Delos was in 
ancient days. Every landowner on Tenos possesses a picturesque 
be > cag on his holding, and the island still exports great numbers 
of them. 
The peasants of the neighbouring busy island of Syra believe 
that the ghosts of the ancient Greeks come once a year from all 
arts of Greece to worship at Delos, and as they pass through 
era they are purified by washing; a cliff above the town is still 
called And:, where the countryfolks tell you this ablution takes 
lace, and even to-day they will reverently speak of the “god in 
Delon” Syra, again, in the Odyssey is alluded to as an island where 
men lived to extreme old age, and this traditional longevity still 
survives. We were told of an old woman who had died a short 
time ago aged 130, and how in former days the aged had to be 
thrown down a mountain cliff which is still called Geronsi, after 
the fashion which obliged the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
island of Keos to swallow hemlock when they had reached seventy 


ears. 
The outlying island of Anaphi, a dot on the ocean between the 
Cyclades and the Sporades, is, and always has been, celebrated for 
its partridges; and a story is current that a brace of partridges 
was brought over from Astypalea to Anaphi, and became so 
prolific that the bird became a plague. This coincides with a 
story of antiquity which says that, so great were the number of 
idges, that the inhabitants were in danger of having to quit 

the island from their abundance, 

In like manner “ the hares of Carpathos” were proverbially 
abundant in ancient days, as eating up everything green that 
grew. And there are so many now that the inhabitants have a 
charm which they say every Thursday and Saturday, in February 
and March, to drive away the hares from their fields. They go 
round all the high places near the villages, and sing, ‘Come, m 
King and my Queen, to the death struggle. Come, tell me what 
am to do for my children, to release them from this burden.” The 
modern Carpathiotes are closely allied to the Cretans in speech 
and customs; and from the slopes of Mount Ida, in Crete, has 
been transported to Mount Lastos, the highest peak in Carpathos, 
an ancient legend. For the shepherds there will tell you that gold 
is to be found on the mountain, and as a proof they allege that the 
teeth of their flocks are often tinged with gold after browsing 


thereon. 

On the island of Ios the legend ran that Homer died and 
was buried. Pliny speaks of the island as “ Homeri sepulchro 
veneranda,” and an enterprising Dutch archeologist of the last 
century claimed for himself the honour of having opened the blind 
bard’s tomb. Be this as it may, a curious legend is still told at 
Ios:—Once upon a time there lived at Plaketos (the hamlet 
close to which Homer's tomb is said to have been) an old woman 
and her son in a little cottage; robbers penetrated one night into 
it, strangled the mother, and “ out the eyes of her son. When 
they had gone the son buried his mother, and set off to wander 
through the Archipelago, singing songs to earn his bread as he 
travelled—songs which sw all others in beauty and which 
gained for him great fame. Eventually he returned to Ios to die, 
and was buried near his mother. 


KINGS’ AND QUEENS’ SPEECHES. 


ie these busy days, when the noble army of editors is rushing 
about for anything to reprint, no matter how old, no matter 
how new, no matter how important, and no matter how trivial, if 
only it is not to be got at the shops for the asking, we shall, we 
are certain, be recognized as their benefactors when we suggest 
one reprint which would be very easy to ep ne in a satisfac- 
tory way with a very moderate expenditure of brains and trouble, 
oll which, when done, would remain a valuable and perma- 
nent contribution to our historical literature. Our suggestion is 
one which may be very appropriately made on the morrow of 
the delivery of a Queen’s Speech of unusual importance, as 
well as of refreshing directness of language. We venture to 
propose a collection of the Kings’ and Queens’ Speeches at the 
opening and the close of the successive Sessions of Parliaments 
since, let us say, the beginning of the — and therefore 170 
in number. Such a work would be the Ministerial history of 
England, “told by themselves,” and one which would therefore 

lace events in lights which no other chronicler would probably 
oe of suggesting. It would also be a lively ‘gliene—sihend 
if Cobbett is to be believed, too much in the Chamber of Horrors 
style—of specimens of English in high places. The book would 
be handy, for it would hardly exceed four hundred pages, and 
would be made up of the hes themselves, with only the names 
of the Ministers successively responsible for them, and the briefest 


précis possible of the circumstances under which each was deli- 


vered. We should only make one stipulation—that, supposing 
the idea were taken up, the volume should be dedicated to us as. 


parents of the happy notion. 


REVIEWS. 


FORBES'S EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO.* 


i interest which exclusively belonged to travellers in 
Central Asia is now in some measure transferred to the ex- 
— of Africa and the Eastern Archipelago. Bokhara and 
hiva, Samarcand and even Merv, may be visited without risk 
under Russian protection. But there is plenty of work to be 
done on the Congo and the Zambesi, in Papua and other islands 
in the Banda Sea. Mr. Forbes has the material out of which 
true pioneers are made. He can stand heat, moisture, and dis- 
comfort. He is a scientific zoologist and botanist. He can 
observe strange customs, and he has a quick eye for all the 
incidents of life amongst savages, whether curious, revolting, or 
attractive. We could wish that he had a little more of the 
proverbial caution of his countrymen; for once or twice his 
zeal placed him in awkward predicaments, and he further ex- 
Mrs. Forbes to very serious danger from malaria while 
e@ went into the interior to collect specimens. We should 
not say that he had acquired much Oriental lore, though he 
managed to pick up something of the dialects of the islanders, 
and he has given us one or two imperfect vocabularies. Several 
of his readings of Sanskrit words which have somehow found 
their way to Java and other islands are manifestly incorrect. 
Pande, if it means “a worker in iron” in Java, may possibly have 
been derived from the well-known Brahmanical caste of or 
But the word for “learned” is, of course, Pandita. 
Pati, which Mr. Forbes quotes in connexion with the honorilic 
prefix Sri, means “ Lord or Master,” and not “death.” Bitjaras, 
the author apparently does not know, is merely the Sanskrit 
ichdra decision or judgment, and when he talks of a certain 
ancestor of a savage race as Sakti, who wandered about the 
country and turned people into stone, he bas simply got hold of 
the well-known Shakti, the energetic or creative power in the 
deity, often personitied in the wife of Shiva in Hindu mythology. 

We do not, however, forget that Mr. Forbes’s main object was 
to carry out a long-cherished wish of visiting the islands lying in 
“‘dark purpled spheres of sea,” and of bringing home collections of 
rare tropical plants and birds. Nothing daunted him in this 
favourite pursuit. He could go cheerfully from the hospitable 
bungalow of some Dutch functionary perched high up in the hills 
with all its comforts and appliances, to the shelter of a rudely 
constructed hut and to the society of a few coolies who dreaded 
lest the vengeance of the spirit of the mountains should overtake 
intruders into sacred precincts. More than once he was pros- 
trated by jungle fever. Once his specimens, collected at intinite 
expense and trouble, were destroyed by fire. He was in consider- 
able danger during a residence in a fortified village which a riva} 
tribe was about to attack. Now and then his commissariat 
entirely failed. He was almost thankful to a graceless Raja who, 
after much solicitation, sent him a noble present of six \. 
When he took up his gun it was more to fill the glass case of the 
naturalist than to supply the kettle and the pot. In fact, thous 
he did not leave civilization very far behind him and was within 
reach of steamers, Residents, and Pustmasters, he went through 
hardships and trials which it needed a stout Scottish heart and a 
sound constitution to defy. 

Mr. Forbes in the space of rather less than five years visited 
Java and Sumatra, the Cocos-Keeling Islands, the island of Buru, 
Timor-Laut, and Timor. Of the treasures with which he has 
enriched natural history it will be for men of science and curators 
of museums.to speak at | The average reader of intelligence 
must not be deterred by the account which Mr. Forbes gives of 
the curious connexion of ants with the vegetable auctions 
known as © ia tuberosa and Hydnophytum formicarum. 
It seems that ants are mysteriously attracted in myriads to the 
stem of the Myrmecodia, and inhabit its interior in regular 
galleries. We must leave it to Sir John Lubbock to decide what 
is the “ mutual benefit of this close relation between insect and 
plant,” and whether Dr. Treub’s suggestion be correct that the 
insects either “ ward off enemies from the plant,” or else “remove 
for their own nourishment injurious excretions from the papille of 
those channels, whose oflice may be to distribute air through the 
fleshy mass of the bulb.” No doubt they are most singular“ vege- 
table productions,” and may “teach us much of the intricate 
processes of nature.” 

Few people have visited the Cocos-Keelings since the late Mr. 
Darwin went there half a century ago. ey were formally 
annexed in 1857, and a Scotch family named Ross has exer- 
cised ———_ rale over the Cocos for very nearly sixty 
years. Though the present proprietor has taken “some savage 
woman” to wife, his “dusky race” are properly trained and 

* A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archipelago: a Narrative 
of Travel and Exploration from 1878 to 1883. By Henry QO. Forbes,. 
F.R.G.S., Member of the Scottish G phical Society, Fellow of the 
Zoological Society of London, &c. With numerous I!lustrations from the 
Author’s Sketches and Descriptions by Mr. John B. Gibbs. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1885. 
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educated. Criminals, once imported from Java, and obnoxious 
or dangerous as colonists, have been sent far away. Steam- 
engines and forges have been introduced. No money is allowed 
to pass current in the islands; but its place is ogee by sh 
skins to be powers. 2 for corn at Batavia. And these islan 
t the spectacle of a decent, prosperous community of 500 
natives, ruled by an “anomalous” Scotchman with a vigour, a 
sense of justice, and a force of character sufficient to drive a levelling 
Radical orator to sheer despair. Unfortunately a cyclone in the 
month of January 1876 swept over the islands, destroyed trees, 
liberated from somewhere a quantity of carbonic acid which 
omens numbers of fish, broke into fragments much of the coral 
oor, and very nearly ruined Mr. Ross and his subjects. We are 
glad to state that after three years the colony was recovering, 
and that these “summer isles” were again clothed with peren- 
nial verdure. In Java Mr. Forbes made acquaintance with a re- 


volting com d called ¢rassi. It seems to us to bear a sort 
of relation to the well-known of the Burmese, only it is 
something five times worse. Shrimps and small fish are put 


into en vessels with a weak pickle, and the mixture when 
thoroughly mashed up, is rolled into black balls. It is used by 
the native cooks as a condiment for all their dishes, and the author 
had probably tasted it a dozen times before its origin, nature, and 
suse were revealed to him by one of his boys. Here he spent some 
time with a gentleman named Lash who had a charming estate 
1,800 feet above the level of the sea,in the hills. Here natives 
are occasionally subject to a sort of te wend madness, when 
they lose all control of their actions and become what is called 
Lata. The person so affected imitates the actions of men, snakes, 
and caterpillars, and remains excited for several days, with 
s and staring eyes. We do not gather that while in this 
condition they attack others or run amok, like the Malays. 
Two tribes Kalangs and Baduis seemed to be the aborigines 
of the island; the former, wanderers before the days of Sir 
S. Raffles, had become stationary in his time, and though they 
have embraced Mohammedanism, still have relics and customs 
which point to the worship of Siva and Vishnu. The Baduis are 
something like the Rodyahs of Ceylon—it should surely be the 
Veddahs—they eat carrion, and have a sacred village which must 
never have more nor less than forty inhabitants. Sumatra had 
more wonders than Java. Not the least remarkable was the Volcanic 
Lake of the Sawah. It bears some resemblance to the Fire Foun- 
tains of the Pacific, though nature in Sumatra does not rage and 
roar on quite so grand a scale. Mr. Forbes, after climbing near 
‘9,000 feet, sat down on the edge of a large circular basin, which 
contained a smaller one some 200 feet in diameter filled, appa- 
rently, with a smoking substance that shone like burnished silver. 
This was seething mud which rose “with a calm majestic up- 
heaval” for some hundreds of feet, and then, after emitting a 
volume of steam, fell back on itself—rursus in se ipse resedit—with 
@ frightful roar. This continued all day at intervals of a quarter 
ofan hour, No wonder the coolies fled ina body. Another lake 
in the same island at a much lower elevation, if ever volcanic and 
active, is now quiescent, teems with fish and is the haunt of snipe, 
water-hens, butterflies, and insects, Even to these remote regions 
has spread the fame of the Macedonian conqueror, whose name 
a) as Tapa Skandri (Iskander) in one of the peaks above this 
Cock-fighting still prevails in Sumatra; that is to say, it is 

ay eer by the Government except under certain rules and 
a specified time. The reader will tind other items of interest 

in marriage ceremonies, cases of affiliation, burials, a belief in a 
future state, and certain stone figures, which if of Hindu origin, 
betray a debased style. More volcanic action was visible at 
the peak of Kaba, near which Mr. Forbes built a small hut. 
Several caldrons were bubbling away and emitting steam and 
sand; and a stick thrust a foot or so beneath the surface came 
up scarred and scorched. Here, too, were seen the Kubus, a 
wild tribe who live almost in a state of nudity, ran up huts of 
and plantain leaves, and never work. They are pithily 
described as “ harmless, overgrown children of the woods.” The 
loss, by one blow from a —_ paw, of a native youth who col- 
lected specimens was the only real mishap of this portion of the 


loration. 

he Tenimber islands, or Timor-Laut, involved greater hardships 
than the sojourn in Java and Sumatra, where Dutch functionaries 
lent a helping hand. Very little has been heard about this group 
since the visit of Captain Owen Stanley in 1840. The villagers of 
Waitidal were at deadly feud with those of Ritabel, the village 
where the author took up his quarters. He had to bargain for a 
site and to build a house, and to stand a regular examination, 
which, however, facilitated the acquisition of a stock of useful 
words and phrases. The islanders had a fine physique; tall, 
lithe, and erect, with a soft, smooth skin of a fine chocolate 
colour. The children had distended stomachs, probably caused 
by disease of the spleen. Except that they display some skill in 

belts and amulets and earrings, either in wood, brass, 
or ivory, these savages lead a life of stupid indolence and coarse 
sens . The women perform most of the work. The morn- 
ing meal, consisting of mashed Indian corn and fish, washed down 


copious hts of palm-wine, lasts for some hours, and 
males or quarrelsome for the rest of the day. 


Po is limited by expense, and a man 
pee ly contents hi with one wife till he is advanced in years 


marriage portio 
gold earrings and elephants’ tusks. When not drunk or quarrel- 
some, this tribe is only inquisitive, false, or thievish. Tt 1s satio- 


factory to know that the men are kind and affectionate to their 
children, and that the boys are adepts at various games, including 
a kind of quoits. They worship two misshapen images and re~- 
cognize some sort of a Supreme Being. The climate, if not 
deadly, is insalubrious; and jungle fever, accompanied with 
delirium, only yielded to repeated doses of quinine, salicylate of 
soda, and chloroform. This latter remedy we should have thought 
more applicable to cholera than to fever. But we hear nothing of 
small-pox or other epidemic or endemic diseases, save those of the 
skin and rheumatism. 

The island of Buru was most remarkable for an inland lake in 
the hills, several miles in diameter, visited by white men not more 
than once in a century. The natives were terribly afraid of it. 
Mountain spirits lashed the surface to fury, and to fire a was 
the signal for a thunderstorm. We take the liberty of doubting 
whether eels alone of fishes are found in this fine sheet of water, 
seeing that it is haunted by cormorants amongst other aquatic 
birds. The island of Timur must not be confounded with Timor- 
Laut or Tenimber. Mr. Forbes left his wife at Dilli, on the coast 
of the former island, and built himself a hut in the interior. The 
roof let in water as soon as heavy rain fell; but the views of 
near hill ranges, distant peaks, and the wide sea compensated in a 
measure for discomfort. Two or three independent Rajas were 
interviewed, one of whom spoke and read Portuguese, and was 
made to understand the working of a thermometer, an aneroid, 
and a compass. In their adniinistration these Rajas seem to be 
independent, subject to a sort of occasional supervision by the 
Portuguese Governor. This island has so far pro; that 
Head-hunting is not practised at all times as it is in Borneo, but 
only in war and after a clear announcement to this effect. The 
Dri, in fact, like Sam Weller upsetting the special constables in 

directions, loses neither time nor opportunity. The inhabitant 
of Timor, like Mr, Winkle, takes of his coat deliberately and 

ives out that he is going to begin, The further explorations of 

r. Forbes were cut short by the alarming illness of his wife, who 
seems to have kept a journal, and to have borne up against 
wasting fever when most other women would have succumbed. 
But for this interruption Mr. Forbes would not again have en- 
countered the terrible restraints and inconveniences of civilization. 
We must add that the illustrations of the work are somewhat 
blurred, especially the landscapes, and are hardly worthy of the 
letterpress. Each series of chapters has its own separate appendix 
full of scientific names, and there is a good general index at the 
end. Mr. Forbes puts a modest estimate on his book in com- 
parison with that of Mr. A. R. Wallace; but he is never tedious 
or commonplace, and it will take a deal of adventure, long 
endurance, and good descriptive power on the part of any future 
traveller, to emulate or beat this really excellent record. 


THREE AMERICAN STORIES.* 


ft ba Imperial idea of the province should be strange to 
American soil ; nevertheless, nowhere else is provincialism so 
provincial, The States have no capital in any important political 
sense of the word, and might be said to be all province; yet they 
are curiously centralized, the centre having modern meth 
pictorial painting, literary literature, and all the delicacies of 
selection and rejection that restrict the several arts within their 
own boundaries. It is the concentration of New England that 
has =o the small and exquisite finish of the American 
novel. And, meanwhile, the provinces are still producing the 
American romance. For the writers of such there is now falling 
in a good harvest of material. Twenty years ago—ten years 
ago—the Civil War was the subject of sickly stories—few, if 
any, of them finding their way across the ocean—the manner 
of which was enough to make a sensitive man wince. Otherwise 
the war was too recent for treatment. But by this time theevents 
of the early “ Sixties” have made a tradition for the young nation, 
have given it relics, so that from its fields may be gathered bullets 
more ancient virtually, inasmuch as they have a history and 
a date, than the dateless arrow-heads of any of the unvaryi 
and unrecorded Indian centuries. Here are poses gm | 
associations from which the impressionist novelist of Massa- 
chusetts would shrink as from something altogether ordinary and 
elementary in its romanticism. But with these remembrances 
Mr. Craddock has successfully and ably surrounded the events in 
his romance of intrigue, Where the Battle was Fought. If the 
story were longer, we might find the references to “ Fort Despair” 
and the incidents of the Tennessee battle a little too emphatically 
repeated; and here as elsewhere in provincial American lite- 
rature the influence of Dickens—so alien to the literature of the 
centre—seems to be absolutely inevitable. But, as it is, the 
whole matter stops on this side of insistence, and the scenery of 
the story isin the best sense effective. The Tennessee plain, cleared 
of its trees by the hosts of the war, but set with young thickets 
shaking in the careering winds; “ grey with id crab-grass ” ; 
bearing vague earthworks that meet the winter clouds; in whose 
sounds the ear hears the throb of the drum, the tremor of the 
charging column—it is a well and vigorously painted scene for 
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a tale which has moments of and moments of power. 
The provincial note is so: as the story goes on, but it 
alarms the reader in one of the hero's first speeches. “ Every 
weed that stirs in the wind,” exclaims this young man, re- 
to the battle-field, “is voiced with a terrible sugges- 

tion.” | But he never does it, or anything like it, again. He 
makes no more new and revolting participles, nor do any of 
the other characters indulge in verbal freaks of a shocking kind. 
Some iarities of Tennessee manners, it is true, give rise 
to that have their significance. Civilians, for instance, 
have a way of speaking of their “ ree ” as naturally as an 
English cavalry soldier mentions his “sword-arm.” The rustics 
that appear in the course of the story are treated with a singular 
sympathy and humour, while the torments of the provincial 
American conscience are once more forced upon our shuddering 
attention. Life is insecure among a people accustomed to “ pistol- 
ts”; nevertheless, these primitive conditions are contradicted 

a capacity for remorse and theological despair belonging to 
acute civilization. The narrative of a homicide by a poor rustic, 
Graffy, of his hiding, and of his death through a Fourth of July 

losion by an admirable urchin, is among the thoroughly good 
na genuine things of Mr. Craddock’s story. It may be mentioned 
that his girls are very pleasant and moderate, his Confederate 
veterans probable, and none but his sy villains altogether 
unsuccessful. We have purposely abstai from giving the 
intrigue of a romance which is well constructed. 

Far less artistic is the work in an anonymous story—The 
Children of Issachar—intended to show the lawless state of 
certain districts of the South during the first two or three years 
of The descent of the hated carpet-bagger from the land 
of the thrifty Yankee upon the sore society of the South—newly 
disfranchised, ruined, and hurt in its curiously elementary pride 
of race—gives rise to some not ill-burlesqued incidents. The 
secret societies which were banded tcgether to preserve white 
society against the insolence of the enfranchised slaves (the fero- 
cious lawlessness of the defence, by the way, is more conspicuous 
than the danger) are bane the author with an evident 
respect. Altogether, the political parts of his story are not with- 
out a strong interest of time and place. It is when he treats the 
violence of private life—the murder of a frightfully vulgar 
“ gentleman of the South” by his sometime mistress—that the 
inevitable provincialism ceases to be quaintly distinctive and 
becomes grotesque. There are, for instance, a brother and 
a sister in this part of the story who remind us somewhat, 
in their mutual relation, of Tom Pinch and Ruth. But in the 
American writer's these persons exchange intimate talk and 
banter so rich in classical allusions as to overwhelm the reader, 
who really is not prepared for proverbial references to Capua and 
Cannz, and Diana and Helen, and other erudition of the same 
kind; and is still more bewildered by the sprightly and allusive 
remark of one of the characters to the effect that the Graces out- 
number the Furies. Yet this learning is thrown off quite lightly 
in almost every sentence of the politer conversation; it balances 
the Biblical quotations of the more vulgar people. With the 
manners of these latter the author intends to amuse us, and he 
succeeds in some instances uncommonly well. It is, indeed, a 
pity that he should have been led into those fantastic pranks 
elsewhere. And, @ 
invariable skill and delicacy of adjustment with which con- 
temporary American writers handle the English of every day. 
In purely modern speech they show a tine and charming discern- 
ment as to the selection and variety and value of words. But 
where a word is in any notable degree academic or scholarly 
they shoot wild indeed. Mr. Henry James, in his very last 
volume, rashly uses “derelict” as though it meant “ negligent” 
or “remiss.” Yet few writers employ common words with a 
more uncommon fitness than does Mr. James. 

The third of these American novels is altogether of New 
England. Its scene is laid in that Newport of which we have 
all heard a good deal at various times; its subject is strictly 
social, and it is more curious than the author knows, For 
no one in the effete world of Europe would be bold enough 
to insist upon distinctions of class with the enthusiasm, the 
integrity, and the singleness of mind displayed by the persons 
in “Finkding Cymbals, Between class and class the scorn is 
complete, the derision confessed, the aspiration frank. No 

are wasted over any affectations as to the claims of talent 

or merit: nor are we called upon to watch the feud of clique 
inst clique, on an equality. It is quite simply a question of 
her and lower—the heights being held by “colossal opulence” 

“ brilliant pedigree ” in combination, or by the opulence with- 

out the pedigree, if the — is exceptionally colossal. 
Newport, as the reader is probably aware, boasts of a “cottage 
society,” within which the patrician withdraws himself from the 
crowds of such rowdy places as Saratoga and Narraganset; and 
the man who marries the heroine explains to her quite frankly 
how nice a thing it is, and that he belongs to it. By the 
way, the manner in which this marriage takes place quite 
disabuses us of our impression as to a change in American 
manners. We had been led to believe in a little reaction 
in favour of chaperons for girls, and of some kind of social 
existence for elderly ladies. But Leah Romilly, the heroine, 
aged seventeen, has arrived at Newport with her mother for a 
season, and on their first walk abroad with a gentleman of their 
uaintance they meet two girls whom they know, These girls 

to Leah without any reference to her mother, and introduce 


, it is interesting to note the almost’ 


to her their own companion, Tracy Tremaine (the “ swell”), with 
ponety open jests and jokes about his admiration for Leah. 
eman and maid are then left together, the mother watching 
the scene from a respectful distance. A correspondence follows 
at once, and Mr. Tremaine drives Miss Romilly about 
Mrs. Romilly watching their departure from an upper window. 
She takes a similar attitude morally with r to the 
ment that quickly ensues. The story is so slight as not to be worth 
the tracing here. By the way, as the influence of Dickens is 
always evident in the provincial novel, so is that of George 
Eliot in the novel of the American centre. In TZinkling Cymbals 
we have something more than a sign of mere influence ; the author 
has assimilated Daniel Deronda to too evident purpose. His 
Newport Gwendolen tyrannizes over a mother whose faded sadness 
is fitter for Mrs. Davilow than for the philosophic New England 
platform woman, Mrs. Romilly; and an artistic Daniel undertakes 
@ pastorate towards the heroine which strongly recalls the leading 
human relation in so many of George Eliot’s books, Needless to 
say that the similarity does not go fardown. The ethics of Mr. 
Fawecett’s story are commonplace enough, And the quality of the 
resolute scholarship, displayed in the conversations, may be  jadged 
of from the remark of a learned Mrs. Morrison: “ I like to think of 
Plato's Academe as a place where the walks were kept well tended, 
and where the disciples wore togas that drooped gracefully,” 


THE COUNTRY BANKER.* 


it the title-page to his dissertation on the office of the country 
banker Mr. Rae tells us that it is founded on an experience of 
forty years. We should hardly have thought so, judging from 
the ingenuous confidence he professes in balance-sheets and auditors. 
A much shorter experience, we should have supposed, would have 
shown Mr, Rae cause for doubting the sufficiency of 7 oy 
mechanical means of making up for bad management. . Rae 
is bold enough to predict that a bankruptcy similar to that of the 
City of Glasgow Bank will never again occur, simply because the 
certificate now required from auditors will render such frauds as 
were perpetrated in that case impossible in the future. But surely 
Mr. Rae must remember that not only did the City of Glasgow 
Bank publish balance-sheets, but that its officials were a 
periodically to state upon oath the amount of bullion held by it; 
and if for a length of time the officials consented to make false 
sworn statements on this point, it can hardly be impossible in 
future to find auditors who will be equally complaisant. Auditors, 
like other people, are amenable to influence. They are anxious 
naturally to increase their business, to please their employers, 
to meet the wishes of those who have considerable interest. 
They need have no difficulty in finding excuses for passing 
ak that is suspicious, neither need they inquire too minutely 
as to the value of assets or the actual existence of cash, For 
the rest, Mr. Rae must have been ingly fortunate in his 
experience if he has not met with instances in which auditors 
without a word of warning to shareholders have allowed profits to 
be distributed in dividends which had not been earned, and which 
at best could only be realized at a future day by sales which at 
the time of distribution were utterly impossible, Last year we 
had in New York striking evidence how little can be done to pro- 
tect shareholders by legal enactment. The American compe Bad 
is far stricter than our own. It imposes upon public offici 
duties much more stringent than are ex from auditors in 
this country. And yet frauds quite as gross as those perpetrated 
in the case of the City of Glasgow Bank were committed over and 
over again in New York. And at the present moment in Ireland 
we find one of the principal managers of the Munster Bank 
absconding after robbing the bank, and the directors accused of 
habitually overdrawing without giving adequate security. The 
truth is that Acts of Parliament cannot prevent bad t 
and its consequences. It would therefore have been much kinder 
and much more judicious of Mr, Rae to inculcate upon share- 
holders that the only way in which they can guard in the future 
as in the past, against fraud and mismanagement is by careful 
watchfulness on their own part. They are, after all, the persons 
immediately interested; and, if they do not look after their own 
property, they cannot expect paid officials to make up for their 
negligence, 

On other points, however, we can strongly recommend Mr. 
Rae's work. It is written in a light, pleasant style; it can be 

rused with interest by the general reader, and the principles 

id down are in most cases thoroughly sound. Especially we 
would commend Mr, Rae's remarks meine a large reserve. It 
is true that he counts as reserve much that is really not so; but 
Mr. Rae is writing of our English banking system as it exists, 
and he cannot be ex: to advocate a reform which would in 
effect be a revolution. But he does et service in insisting that 
a large reserve should be kept, and he is especially happy in his 
illustration that in the long run a large reserve will be found more 
profitable than a small one. Bankers are naturally tempted under 
our system to keep a small reserve. They look to the Bank of 
England to help them in cases of great emergency. In ordi 
times they think, therefore, that they may ly use all their 
resources in lending and discounting at high rates. Mr. Rae 
recognizes the strength of the temptation, and he does not waste 
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his time in theoretic arguments to show that it is unwise and 
unsafe to yield to it; he takes the much more practical course 
-of proving that in the long run it is the less profitable — of 
acting; that the banker who keeps a substantial reserve will in 
the end earn a better dividend than the banker who uses his 
resources up to the hilt. Mr. Rae, too, is happy in the way in 
which he analyses the various forms of balance-sheets that may be 
submitted to a country banker, and points out the strength and 
weakness of each. And his chapters upon personal credit, overdrawn 
accounts, and occasional overdrafts may be commended to the 
careful perusal of all who are engaged in the business of banking. 
Overdrafts are a form of advance which the country banker cannot 
‘refuse, and which, doubtless, are beneficial to the a 
But it is well that their riskiness should be clearly appreciated ; 
especially should they be allowed to become permanent. If a 
customer has been permitted to overdraw for a long time without 
remonstrance, he comes to regard the overdraft as a permanent 
addition to his capital. He deals with it as such—that is to say, 
invests it in his business. To require immediate repayment will 
‘seriously inconvenience, may even ruin him ; and, therefore, it 
behoves the bank manager to exercise caution in calling up the 
loan. Even assuming the best, that repayment is made without 
‘serious loss, the customer must have time. In ordinary cases he 
will not be able to realize at once. Overdrafts, therefore, are 
not readily turned into cash. But a banker may require the 
money at once. Consequently, if the overdrafts are large, they 
may place him in a serious difficulty. A banker, in fact, must 
always bear in mind that he is liable to be called upon to 7 
Ais deposits without notice, and that, therefore, it is not enoug 

‘that his borrowers should be good for the money lent them; they 
anust also be in a position to pay when required. 


A MANUAL OF COLLOQUIAL ARABIC.* 


R. TIEN is a scholar well fitted for writing a Manual of 
Colloquial Arabic, for he is, if we mistake not, an Arab by 
‘birth, and has become by profession an English clergyman. In 
both languages, therefore, is he at home, and his work will un- 
doubtedly prove useful to any one who, with a native teacher at 
his elbow, is making an attempt at one and the same time to 
thread the labyrinth of the classical grammar and to learn the 
spoken dialect. In a language, however, which is so complicated 
‘in its pronunciation as is colloquial Arabic, any manual is almost 
useless unless there be a native at hand from whom to learn the pro- 
“nunciation of the words according to the manner in vogue in each 
icular coun And there lies a terrible snare for beginners 
‘in the term “col oquial Arabic.” Now “classical Arabic ” denotes 
a single language in which an immense literature has been com- 
posed for upwards of a thousand years, and written by the men of 
every clime of Islam. Except for minute and insignificant pecu- 
liarities, a doctor-of-law in Cordova, answering the polemic of his 
jJearned brother in Samarcand, used, in writing, identically the 
‘same language, and the two works at the present day might pass 
current among all who can read in the various Moslem countries 
‘that lie between the West and the East. Just so was the case as 
Latin in Europe three centuries ago, when Dutch scholars 
‘wrote letters to their Italian rivals. But “ colloquial Arabic” is 
no one language, it is a term that is loosely applied to include near 
a score of different dialects, in speaking any one of which a man 
‘is almost unintelligible to any who are not natives of his own 
province. Roughly there are four great divisions into which the 
dialects of modern Arabic may be grouped—namely, that of 
Moghrib, or the West, including Morocco, Algiers, and Tunis; 
that of Egypt; that of Syria; and that of Arabia. These four 
differ each from the other most considerably in both pronuncia- 
‘tion and vocabulary. And in this last it is always the commonest 
‘words and phrases that vary most. Thus, if we take the most 
ordinary sentences, as, for example, “How do you do? Be 
pleased to sit down. Can you talk Arabie?” it will be found 
“that a native of Tangiers does not employ the same words as an 
tian, and, further, that each of them uses a pronunciation 
that is almost unintelligible to the other, or to a native of Damas- 
-cus or Medina, even if the words themselves should happen to be 
comprehensible. 

Dr. Tien’s is an excellent little book, but it attempts too 
much; and had he confined himself to one dialect, say Syrian or 
Egyptian, his labours would have been more practically useful. 
As it is, the learner immediately falls into the Slough of Despond 
‘besetting the various dialects. If he be struggling to make himse 
understood in Cairo, he ought above all things to avoid burdening 
his memory with Syrian and Algerian expressions. If he be in 
Palestine, for example, he must learn not to pronounce the g hard, 
and can almost leave out the difficult dotted k. Now Dr. Fien, 
in his really excellent dialogues, gives no clue as to what parti- 
-cular dialect his sentences belong. Thus, as the equivalent of the 
common question “‘ What is the time ? ” we find the two phrases 
“ Kam es-si-‘a P is-si-‘a qaddésh P” but the learner has to discover 
dy experience that the former is Algerine and the latter Syrian; and, 
-as he probably is not travelling at the same time in both the East 
and the West, he is apt to make mistakes, or at least burden his 
memory uselessly. It is just in the commonest phrases that a little 


* A Manual of Colloquial Arabic. By the Rev. Anton Tien, Ph.D 
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If | in his preface, though he has in the 


commentary is so much needed. Why does not Dr. Tien take 
care to explain that to express “I want so-and-so” to a Syrian, 
“ Biddi,” “It is necessary to me,” is the ordinary locution, 
while in Algiers everybody says “ Nrid,” “ We desire,” using the 
plural for the singular? Every interrogative sentence—and the 
traveller is not likely to get far without wanting to ask for or 
about something—is in Syria introduced by the word “ Sha,” 
while they say “ Weish” in North Africa, and employ other ex- 
pressions in Bagdad and Cairo; but, oddly enough, Dr. Tien takes 
no pains to explain all this, and, for instance, gives us on page 163 
as the equivalent of “ What is your name?” without comment, 
the four idioms “ Miesmak? Aish esmak? Esmakaih? Sha 
esmak ?” omitting altogether “ Weish ismak ?” which would be 
the form most usual in Algeria, for we doubt whether any of 
the four expressions given above would be comprehended by the 
common people of Moghrib. 

It is only fair, however, to say that in many points Dr. Tien’s 
little book will be found a valuable guide to the traveller who 
wishes not so much to talk as to understand what he hears spoken 
and sees written in common Arabic. In the course of a hundred 
pages a clever summary is provided of Arabic grammar, which will 

found sufficient for all ordinary purposes, and which may easily 
be made the subject of further instruction from the native teacher ; 
for Dr, Tien is careful to give and explain in every case the tech- 
nical terms of the native grammarians, and these do not in all 
cases correspond with those which we have inherited from our 
Latin grammars. After the grammar follow exercises arranged 
with a view to exemplify each of the sections of the grammar; and 
in these the only fault, as we have noted above, is the absence of 
all indication as to which sentences are classical, which colloquial. 
However, the learner will find out all about this as soon as he 
begins with a native teacher, or tries the experiment of getting 
himself understood by an Arab. The chapter on idiomatic ex- 
pressions is excellent; and the only fault in the dialogues 
which follow is a certain lack of arrangement under appropriate 
headings, making it difficult to find in a moment the particular 
sentence required. The models of letters “To a Spiritual Lord,” 
“To a Temporal Lord,” &c. (and every tourist in the Levant 
assumes the rank of a temporal lord), will prove useful, but would 
have been more instructive to the uninitiated had a literal trans- 
lation of the initial clauses been appended. For instance, to the 
tyro it is puzzling to find that in the beginning of a letter our 
simple words “ My lord” are to be rendered by “ El-mugim el- 
akram wa ‘l-maliz el-afkam ‘umdat el-umord el-‘uzim el-amir 
adim allah ta‘ilah sharif wujudoh,” and then it is annoying not 
to be told what it all means, For his reading lessons Dr. Tien 
has done well to take most of his specimens from the pages of 
the journal E/ Moktataff, printed in Beyrout, and which, though 
written grammatically in imitation of the classical dialect, is yet 
in its vocabulary the everyday language of the educated classes ; 
while for those who sigh after a higher diction a change is provided 
in the extracts from the Koran, the Scripture texts, and the pas- 
sages from the Book of Common Prayer with which this section 
is closed. The last two hundred pages of Dr. Tien’s Manual are 
occupied by a very well-chosen vocabulary of something like ten 
thousand words, which will doubtless be found to include the 
greater part of those in use for the requirements of everyday life. 


TWO BOOKS ON VICTOR HUGO.* 


aus two books, besides their community of subject, have 
the additional point of resemblance that neither (as their 
authors inform us) was written merely as an obituary, but that 
both were more or less advanced (Mr. Cappon’s, from internal 
evidence, must have been practically completed) when the event 
happened which threw France into mourning. Other com- 
munity they have none whatever. To despatch the second first, 
we may observe that the most patient reading and the most 
active exercise of such faculty of conjecture as the upper powers 
have provided us with leave us entirely unable to understand the 
object which Mr. Barnett Smith had in view when he planned his 
remarkable book. We have seen Mr. Smith’s name frequently 
attached to literary papers and articles in magazines and books of 
reference which claimed literary standing, and we suppose there- 
fore that he has been judged, by the editors of those publications, 
able to com a literary critique. In the present book, however, 
either from haste, modesty, or what not, he ap to have set to 
work simply with the scissors, He eager y 'y admits as much 

y of the work contented 
himself usually with inverted commas instead of with giving the 
actual chapter and verse of the writers to whom he has paid the 
compliment of extraction. Even in the passages which are not 
fenced with the said commas, we seem to detect several old 
friends. But the major part of the book is either condensed 
from M. Barbou’s well-known biography or pot-pourried from 
previous critics, with occasional phrases of Mr. Smith’s to serve 
as links and liaisons, To calls this kind of thing, as Mr. Smith 
in a less modest ag of his preface calls it, “a study” of Victor 
Hugo is a complete misuse of words. We have, of course, no 
doubt that Mr. Smith has reverently and carefully read every 
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word of every book, from Han d'Islande to Torquemada. But in 
the almost entire absence of quotation, and in the studiously 
vague character of the comments, there is little that might not 
have been written by a person who had never read a single line of 
Victor Hugo. It would be possible, no doubt, for such a person 
to give a second-hand idea of the poet to other persons who had 
not even qualified themselves at second hand. But why Mr. 
Smith—whose own word we have for it that this is a study of 
the author of Hernani—has been so chary of any marks of study 
we are entirely unable to discover. Perhaps it is that, as Dr. 
Folliott remarked of Captain Fitzchrome, he was at a very strict 
college, where a quotation or any other act showing overt acquaint- 
ance with Hugonian literature would have been visited with a severe 


penalty. 

ay an book is of an entirely different kind, and may be 
called a study of Victor Hugo to some purpose, Of others’ 
opinions on his subject Mr. Cappon is not lavish, though he seems 
to be well acquainted with them. His quotations are apposite, 
and evidently selected for himself and by himself. Tis occasional 
remarks on particular poems and passages are “ well felt,” as they 
would say in Hugo's own language, and quite original, and it is 
perfectly evident that his volume is the outcome, not merely of 
a long and sufficient reading of his author, but of abundant com- 

ison of that author with other authors and other literatures. 
The book is not faultless ; indeed, to a certain extent it is a dis- 
appointing book ; but it is a book, and not a compilation. 

The first thing that strikes the reader is that Mr. Cappon has 
interlarded biographical details with his critical remarks rather 
as a matter of duty than con amore, and that he would have done 
better to get the whole biography over in an introductory chapter, 
and then betake himself with free elbows to that philosophico- 
literary study of Hugo in his works which he evidently bas at 
heart. For not only is the biography meagre, scrappy, and 
dragged in by head and shoulders, but the author's remarks 
do not show a very great acquaintance with the actual historical 
facts, or a very great power of judging historical facts generally. It 
is of the highest importance that the poet’s expulsion from Jersey 
should be recognized for what it was—a deserved, if not a ne- 
cessary, punishment for being accessory after the fact to a gross 
offence against decency and a gross transgression of the duty of 
such as claim the much-talked-of right of asylum. Victor Hugo 
was himself as incapable of insulting the Queen of England as any 
English gentleman. But his ostentatious championship of the 
blackguardism of Félix Pyat and his gang made it almost im- 
possible for the authorities of Jersey to avoid resorting to an 
exercise of power which, extreme as it seems to English eyes, was 
locally nothing extraordinary. In the same way, Mr. Cappon 
accepts the exaggerated accounts of the trumpery Brussels affair, 
and bases on it some very schoolboy-like generalizations about the 
“ machinations of optimates,” the “ delusion of the rabble,” and so 
forth. A similar inability to clear the mind of cant appears else- 
where in more than one place. Another and a graver defect, 
which can be easily removed, is the habit which Mr. Cappon has 
of appending to his citations translations which are sometimes 
couched in an extraordinary kind of verse. It would probably be 
impossible to explain to him the unpleasant revulsion of feeling 
which is produced on some people when their eyes stray from the 
incomparable original of the Chasseur noir, and ‘find at the 
bottom of the page such a ludicrously lame rendering of 

Qu’un sabbat nocturne emplit de huées 
Toute la forét 
as 
The midnight round of the witches shifting 
Moves through the forest way, 


or when they read in renderings of the rich rhyme and magnificent 
rhythm of Hugo such rhymes as “dawn” and “man,” “shaft” 
and “ laugh,” and so forth. 

But, defective in details and narrow in some critical apergus 4s 
Mr. Cappon’s work is (we claim ourselves some credit for critical 
catholicity in estimating, without denouncing, a man who talks of 
“thegrimaces of humanity which occupy Thackeray,” “the withered 
world of Thackerayian picture and satire”), evident us is another 
drawback in it, which we shall note presently, it deserves the 
respectful treatment always to be accorded by the critic who is a 
critic toa man who has thought for himself and has qualified 
himself to think by ample study. Mr. Cappon’s error lies, no 
doubt—and here we come to our last fault-finding—in the fact that 
he has tried to be too systematic, too philosophical, in his estimate 
of his author, Far be it from us to speak a syllable against 
divine philosophy. But it was not altogether a bad philosopher 
who deprecated the habit of confusing one yévos with another. 
Well as Mr. Cappon can speak of particular points (his descrip- 
tions of the Chasseur noir and of Gastibelza are both admirable), 
he is never so happy as when he finds, or thrusts, a side door 
open into the abstract and the general. Sometimes these échappées 
are happy enough in another sense. It is truly and vividly, if 
somewhat quaintly, said that Hugo's career “ bears throughout 
the mark of a highly susceptible and impressionable nature quick 
to take the colour of the life around him and all unguarded by 
those iron-cast systems of thought which enable men of another 
mould to traverse unsympathetically all currents of thought foreign 
to their own,” and, again, that his talent was “‘a kind of natural 
force organized by no special intellectual faculty and apart from 
moral direction would have gone brilliantly astray,” though Mr. 
Cappon might have done well to substitute “ logical” for “ special 
intellectual.” But elsewhere the same tendency to generalize and 


abstract resultsin mere vagueness, mere speaking beside the question, 
And this is the more to be regretted in that when Mr. Oappon 
keeps his eye on the object, the concrete, simple, unmetaphysical, 
literary object, it is often a very straight eye, and finds expression 
for its seeings in a very steady hand. Every lover of Hugo will 
applaud his selection as typical of the passage in the first Légende 
where the laboriously described and betitled monk, “ Béchant pour 
se distraire,” 
Vit dans les profondeurs par Jes ventes remuées 
Un archange essuyer son épée aux nuées— 

a passage to which we can only prefer, if indeed we prefer it, the 
last lines of the tirade about the statue of Henri Quatre in Les 
Quatre Vents de l'Esprit. Almost the whole of the criticism of 
the Orientales is good, but Mr. Cappon’s enemy waits for him and 
forces him into a comparison between Hugo's handling of the East 
and Goethe’s. The former, he thinks, “ has not been successful in 
bringing out the profounder significance of the East.” Did an 
one ever say that he had, or that he had ever tried to do so 
Oddly enough this remark occurs in a context which exactly ex- 
presses our quarrel with Mr. Cappon himself. “The philosophic 
faculty,” be says, “ which compares things effectively by their 
intellectual significance and which likes to generalize the pheno- 
mena of life in pregnant sayings and maxims is wanting in Hugo.” 
Undoubtedly it is, and therefore Hugo's critic should neither look 
for it where it is not, nor indulge himself without appropriateness 
to his subject. 

However, it is a venial fault in a man that he thinks too much, 
though we for our part decline altogether to follow Mr. Cappon in 
the inquiry “into what latitudes of darkness must Shakspeare 
have clutched for the soul of Richard I1I.?” and though we 
think that he has not realized that the criticism of poetr 
is after all a simple and straightforward thing, positive 
almost philistine in its limitation to the process of literary 
cause and effect. Mr. Cappon does not indeed quite come up 
to the singular person who discovered that Victor Hugo's art 
“contributes nothing to the formation of the wise adult con- 
science,” but he is too often on the brink of this kind of dis- 
covery. His work, to our thinking, wants directness, compression, 
realization of the literary problem, and discarding of the pro- 
blems that are not literary. But there is a large public to-day 
for this kind of mixed criticism, and we can truly say that we 
have not seen any recent writer who shows more aptitude for 
it than Mr. Cappon. He is never, like most of its chief prac- 
| titioners, gushing or precious; he is seldom obscure; he is fertile 
| in ideas, and he can clearly (or he would not have taken to Hugo 
at all) appreciate a writer whose fertility in ideas is certainly not 
his strongest point. We are glad to have read his book, and, 
though we cannot agree with his conception of literary criticism, 
his execution is very praiseworthy. After all, Mr. Cappon is on 
the popular side even in the first respect, which is a great thing. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S PINDAR.* 


Ts is a thoroughly practical book. Professor Gildersleeve is 
a true master of Greek grammar and syntax, and is thus pos- 
sessed of one chief requisite for the study of the fascinating pro- 
blems of Pindar. Without prejudice to previous commentators— 
Dr. Fennell for example, whose work Professor Gildersleeve has 
constantly had in view—we find the new edition more complete, if 
not better, on the grammatical side than any which we know. 
Professor Gildersleeve does not render the existing books super- 
fluous; neither will he himself be neglected by those who mean 
to read like scholars, 

The edition consists of some one hundred pages of introduc- 
tion, the text of the Olympian and Pythian Odes in about one 
hundred and twenty, twice as many of commentary, and two in- 
dexes—Greek and English. On all Pindaric themes, the games 
and the combatants, the metre, dialect, and syntax of the 
the editor writes with the advantage of knowing all that there 
is to know at present. Such a writer deserves the compliment 
of frankness; and we will say at once what we do not admire. 
We sometimes read books on literature written by men very im- 
a for their task, so full of errors that they might 

astily be called worse than useless, and yet harmonizing on the 
whole so well with the spirit of their subject that the critic 
is half-ashamed of his strictures. Professor Gildersleeve's book 
seems to us the very converse of this. Itis a hig hly-instructive 
book about Pindar, but it is not a Pindaric book. We need only 
quote the description of Pindar'’s religious respect for the gifts of 
race :— This comes out more crudely in his earliest poem, which 
is an arrangement in God and Blood.” Nor do we think “ high- 
tic” a term commendable to one whose thoughts are on the 
pinikia. Nor do we care to be told that Corinna, in chiding 
Myrtis for contending — Pindar, showed “ the sweet incon- 
sistency of her sex.” Nor can we see that Pindar gains by the 
form of this note on a point of grammatical development :—* The 
genitive absolute, though not ‘ pawing to get free,’ is not used 
with perfect freedom in Pindar.” In short, Professor Gildersleeve 
appears to us, + soap | with all respect, to have a bad style. He 
is not very likely to change it, and we value his work so much 
that we should probably have silenced our objections, were we not 
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: anxious to assure those who, opening the edition, might light un- 
in 


luckily on the “arrangement in God and Blood,” that if they 
thereupon lay the volume aside they will make a great mistake. 
ted from the editor like some other 
men’s false grammar and false quantities. 

With this reserve we can praise Professor Gildersleeve heartily. 


To test our general impression we have examined carefully the 


notes on two favourite poems, the third Pythian—in which Pindar 
consoles the splendid misery of Hiero, painfully dying amid his 
glor. ; and the sixth Olympian, with its tale of the inspired infant 
us, found among the pansies, “ bathed in beams of le and 
gold.” As studies of the language, these notes leave scarcely any- 
to require. the repos (Pyth. iii. 34), which 
turned Coronis to evil, the editor writes, “ daizev: Where we 
should blame her mad passion, her Ajya.—€repos: ‘ Hostile,’” &c. 
If we understand this rightly, we agree; but it is rather obscure 
for an explanation, and “hostile” might mislead. How we 
should translate the words we are happily not obliged to say ; 
“her worse angel” is a modern phrase not far off the meaning. 
*Ioviay 6ddaccay (ib. 68) should have a note (as in Fennell), and 
Xpvodpruces Moioca (tb. 89) needs something more, But these 
are minutiz. In the sixth Olympian we are surprised to see 
that the editor takes no notice of Dr. Fennell’s excellent sug- 
gestion on v. 74: exaorov* papos 8’ €€ 
kpéparat POovedvrwv. The metre of papos 8 is impossible. 
fessor Gildersleeve prints the old correction, papos e€ Dr. 
Fennell Proposes a different punctuation, rexpaiper éxarrov 
‘p@pos * ex x. “Cavil is the test of every action, 
&c.,” thus clearing the confessed obscurity of rexuaipes xpip’ 


‘€aorov standing alone. This may not be certainly right, but 


the reader ought to be apprised of it. On the curious phrase 
vexpav redex Oevrwy (ib. 15) we agree with the editor that neither 
“ consumed ” nor “ composed ” is an admissible translation of the 
rticiple, and that none of the conjectures are satisfactory. 
ut we are not sure that these words are not Pindar’s own. 
Is it impossible that corpses should be said reAeoOjva, when 
rites (réAn) were performed over them, as a living man was 
said reAeoOjva, when the réAy of initiation were performed 
upon him? The transition of thought does not seem beyond 
‘a poet, even if we are bound to presume that he had no 
dent for it; and the language of the mysteries was familiar to 
sepulture, Like every one else, Professor Gildersleeve is in straits 
about “the shrill-sounding whetstone” fancied by Pindar upon 
his tongue, which whetstone or fancy “comes over him ”—or 
“ draws him on,” mpooéAxec—*“ with a sweet stream of breath,” 


dd£av rw’ yAoooa dxivas Aryupas 
Gp’ é0édovra mvoais (ib. 82). 


It has, in this , certainly not “come over” any of his 
modern readers, and if it has “drawn them on,” they have been 
anything but ¢6dovres. With all allowance for the freedom of 
genius, this “ high-poetic bull,” as some might say, is not a little 
astounding; and here, in a quiet corner, we may perhaps dare to 
whisper a doubt whether this famous “ whet-stone” is anything 
more than a very old blunder. If Pindar wrote dxovas, sound, 
scanning it as he scans avaray (Pyth. iii. 24), with a v for the 
consonant w, he said nothing harder than “I feel, as it were, 
upon my tongue a fancy of musical sound (or “of an audible 
music”), which steals over my willing sense with a sweet stream 
of breath.” The voice of the Muses and the like are constantly 
poken of as Aryupés, and Euripides has the very similar phrase 
tepmvai dxoai for music. There is, no doubt, as reva confesses, a 
mixture of metaphors, but it is a mixture which will combine; 
while the whet-stone—however, there it is. 

We take leave of Professor Gildersleeve’s work with = 
respect for it in all as except that already noted. It is 
thorough, scientific, and useful. 


FIVE LAW BOOKS.* 


HE third volume of the late Sir Robert Phillimore’s Com- 
mentaries upon International Law, of which his son, Sir Walter 
Phillimore, now publishes a third edition, treats of the Laws of 
War. The t edition was prepared by the author before 
his death, and we are told that ail the additions and altera- 


* Commentaries = International Law. Ty the late Sir Robert 
Phillimore, Bart., D.C.L., sometime Judge of the High Court of Ad- 
miralty. Vol. ILI. Third Edition. London: Butterworths. 1885. 


Constitutional Law Viewed in Relation to Common Law. By Herbert 
Broom, LL.D. Second Edition. By George L. Denman, LL.M., of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister-at-Law. London: Maxwell & Son. 1885. 

Principles of Contract. Fourth Edition. By Frederick Pollock, of 
Lincoln's Inn, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in 
the University of Oxford, and Professor of Common Law in the Inns of 
Court. London: Stevens & Sons. 1885. 


A Treatise on the Law of Collisions at Sea. By Reginald G. Marsden, 
of the Inner Tempie, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. London: 
Stevens and Sons. 1885. 

A Guide to Election Law and the Law and Practice of Llection Petitions, 
By Yarborough Anderson, LL.B., and Charles Edward Ellis, B.A., of the 
Inner Temple, Barristers-at-Law, being the Fourth Edition of Leigh and 
Le Marchant’s “Election Law.” London: William Clowes & Sons, 


tions it contains either are the work of, or were approved by, 
the author. Inasmuch as the Laws of War—which expres- 
sion we adopt, for the sake of convenience, without Be sews to 
the question of its propriety—consist practically of the decisions 
of Prize Courts, which sit es in times of maritime war, 
there has not been much to , and the issue of the pre- 
sent edition may be ascribed rather to the undesirableness of 
allowing a standard work to become unprocurable than to the 
prospect of its predecessor becoming in any way obsolete. Among 
the more important events bearing on the subject of the work 
which have occurred since the issue of the second edition, is men- 
tioned the establishment of a Prize Court by Turkey, which took 
place in 1877, doubtless in the hope that occupation would be 
found for it in consequence of the Russian war. Another is the 
Conference of Brussels, in 1874, at which it was attempted to 
regulate in an academical spirit the conduct of war by civilized 
nations, One of the theories there propounded by the “ jurists ” 
from Germany and Russia was that “ bands of men armed for 
the purpose of defending their country should, unless they com- 
plied with certain stringent conditions, not be treated as regular 
enemies.” To this proposal Sir Robert Phillimore strenuously 
objected. He thought that its adoption would “stifle the 
energies” of the inhabitants of invaded countries, which might 
otherwise “rightfully free themselves,” and “ place the lesser 
European States under the absolute control of the greater military 
Powers.” Of course this perfectly just criticism is open to the 
observation that it is the object of invading armies to stifle the 
energies of the invaded, and to prevent them from freeing them- 
selves, rightly or otherwise, and that the greater military Powers 
would naturally like to place the lesser European States under 
their absolute control. The Germans in the invasion of France 
in 1870 issued proclamations declaring that Frenchmen who took 
up arms without being enrolled as soldiers or wearing uniform 
would be treated, if they were caught, not as enemies, but as 
criminals, and probably any invader who was much troubled with 
sharpshooters would do the same. Still, one’s sympathies are with 
the sharpshooters, and if conferences held in the time of peace 
produce any practical effect upon the method of making war, most 
people would wish Sir Robert Phillimore’s view of the matter to 
prevail. In the event of a war between Russia and England, this 
volume, which is the chief authority on the principles and practice 
of maritime capture, will become extremely important. 

Mr. G. L, Denman, in preparing a second edition of Broom’s 
Constitutional Law, has treated Dr. Broom with all the reverence 
due to a writer of high authority, and has preserved all the 
essential features of a very interesting book. The recently decided 
cases bearing upon Constitutional Law have not been very nume- 
rous, but examples of the skill with which Mr. Denman has in- 
corporated new matter along with the old may be found in his 
account of Bradlaugh v. Gossett and other cases. No mention is 
made of the Attorney-General v. Bradlaugh, probably because 
Omichund v. Barker, of which it isin reality little more than a 
contirmation, finds no place in Dr. Broom’s original text. Yet we 
should have supposed that both cases would come within any 
definition of Constitutional Law. 

The fourth edition of Mr. Frederick Pollock's Principles of Con- 
tract “ bears to the third about the same relation as the second to 
the first.” That is to say, it is rather a reprint demanded by the 
appreciation of the public than a recasting consequent upon the 
development of the author's opinions. The merits of the book are 
universally known and widely appreciated, and only a few details 
need be noticed here. ‘The equitable doctrine of separate estate, 
which has received so deadly a blow from the Married Women’s 
Property Act, 1882, has gone into an appendix; and so has the 
historical discussion of consideration, with res to which we 
learn that the more Mr. Pollock thinks about it the harder he 
finds it to understand. The dedication to Lord Justice Lindley 
is expanded into a letter, well worth reading, on the pleasure of 
taking a scientific view of law. Mr. Pollock hopes at some 
future time to expand his work “into a complete treatise on the 
general part of the Law of Contract; in other words, to include 
the theory of Interpretation, Performance, and Discharge.” This 
he hopes to accompany or follow by an epitome for the use of 
students, A word must be said in praise of the really admirable 
index of cases prepared by Mr. Reginald J. Smith, who has be- 
stowed infinite pains upon his humble but most useful task. It 
gives not only references to every report in which each case is to 
be found, but also the date of each decision, a device which cannot 
be too warmly commended, and will add much to the value of 
every text-book in which it is adopted. 

Mr. Marsden’s valuable book on collisions at sea has reached 
a second edition. The parts of it relating to negligence causing 
collisions, who may recover damages for such negligence, and from 
whom, the division of loss when both parties are to blame, and the 
consequences of collisions in respect of contracts to carry and con- 
tracts of insurance, and criminally, have been enlarged and re- 
arranged. The appendix contains the text of the Merchant Ship- 
ping Acts, and of regulations, local and otherwise, made under 
their authority. 

The fourth edition of Leigh and Le Marchant’s Election Law is 
published by Messrs. Anderson and Ellis, It has of course been 
necessary to re-write it almost all in consequence of the Corru 
Practices Act, 1883. Considering that they have not thought it 
necessary to include any account of the law as to municipal elec- 
tions, the editors are rather late in the field. For there is hardl 
any part of the law on which a greater number of reasonably rom 
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treatises and handbooks have been written within the last two 
years. However, the book is one of authority, and the present 
pe not the worse for not having been brought out in 
hurry, 


ABERDOUR AND INCHCOLME.* 


So reme twenty years ago the inhabitants of Aberdour were for- 
tunate enough to have the chance of hearing their minister, 
the Rev. Dr. Ross, give a series of lectures on the history of their 
parish. These lectures have at last been published, and they form 
an excellent example of what local history ought to be. Situated 
on the southern coast of Fife, to the west of Kinghorn, Aberdour, 
while sheitered by Hawkcraig and the Cullelo Hills, looks across 
the Firth to Arthur's Seat and the Castle rock of Edinburgh, and 
beyond these to the Pentland Hills. Its history, as told in these 
lectures, to some extent corresponds with its natural features. 
While Aberdour has a story of its own, Dr. Ross, as he tells it, 
looks beyond the limits of his former parish, and treats his sub- 
ject as part of the greater story of the Scottish people. In spite 
of its modern character as a watering-place, the old life of the little 
town still has its witnesses in the ‘:land-abbe of Inchcolme, the 
ruins of the parish church, and the fragments of the ancient castle. 
The deserted harbour brings before us the shadowy figure of “ the 
de Sir Patrick Spens,” who, in spite of all we are reminded of 
y Dr. Ross, still seems not less really to lie fifty fathom deep 
“half ower, half ower to Aberdour.” e lords of the castle and 
barony form one main link between the special history of the 
parish and the general history of Scotland. The Norman colo- 
nization of the twelfth century gave Aberdour to the Viponts, 
and from them it passed to the Mortimers; of the nationality of 
both these families Dr. Ross might surely have spoken without 
hesitation. After awhile the barony came into the hands of 
the Douglases, and wonge «4 a lecture is devoted to James 
Douglas, Earl of Morton, who spent some time at the castle 
after his resignation of the regency. It is not so easy to see 
why the Regent Murray should form the subject of another 
lecture ; but with a Scotch historian all roads lead to Mary 
Queen of Scots. As these discourses were written for a mixed 
audience, it would not be fair to complain of the ee treat- 
ment accorded to the lives of the two regents. hether it was 
worth while to print these ions of the series is, however, 
another matter. They do not add anything to what is generally 
known of the period, they have very little to do with the subject 
in hand, and some of the statements they contain are certainly 
open to question. The old castle was accidentally burnt while a 
troop of dragoons was quartered there in 1715, and part of the 
building which had been the dwelling-place of many mighty lords 
was afterwards used as a parish school. 

In the island anciently called Aemona and later Inchcolme, 
after St. Columba, to whom its monastery was dedicated, is the 
burial-place that Sh tells us in Macbeth was bought by 
the King of Norway that he might bury the men whom he had 
lost in battle with the Scots. There Stewart, the translator of 
Boece, saw the monument that was said to mark the grave of 
some nameless sea-king :— 

Ane croce of stone thair standis on ane grene - 

Middis the feild quhair that tha lay ilkone, 

Besyde the croce thair lyis ane greit stone, 

Under the stone, in middis of the plane, 

Thair chiftane lyis, quhilk in the feild was slane.—P. 57. 
The stone is still pointed out, and as late as 1789 men believed 
that they could discern traces of sculpture on it. A piece of 
judicious criticism reconciles the apparently conflicting dates 
assigned to the foundation of St. Columba’s monastery, leavin, 
Alexander I. as the original founder, and showing that his wor 
was completed by the settlement and endowment of a convent of 
Augustinian canons at a somewhat later period. Among the 
abbots of the house was Walter Bower, the continuator of 
Fordun’s Scotichronicon, and one of its canons was Thomas Forret, 
who was put to death for heresy by Cardinal Beaton, and whose 
story is well told here. Even so dry a subject as the possessions 
of the convent is lighted up by some interesting bits of information. 
Among these is the record of the commutation of a rent of a 
thousand eels fora money payment. This eel-rent, we may note, 
should not be spoken of as a proof of the greediness of the canons, 
Like the fish-ponds of inland monasteries, such rents supplied the 
houses that owned them with the only food the inmates were 
allowed to eat during a large Yo of the year. Here, and indeed 
in many other places, Dr. Ross deals somewhat unfairly with 
those who professed the faith of his own forefathers. Among the 
possessions of the convent was the church of Aberdour, which, 
as its ruins testify, was built about the same time as the monas- 
tery. An interesting extract from the Minutes of the Synod of 
Fife in 1641 describes the spiritual condition of the parish. The 
people, we are told, were “stirred up by Sathan to dancing, 
playing at football, and excessive drinking, falling out and 
wounding one another, which was the exercise of the youn 
sort; and the older sort played at gems [games] and the wor. 
of thair calling, without any distinction of the weeke day from 
the day of the Lord” (p. 227). To remedy these evils two 
districts of Aberdour, ty and Beath, were made separate 


* Aberdour and Inchcolme: Historical Notices of the Parish and 
Monastery in Twelve Lectures. By the Rev. W Ross, LL.D. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. 1835. 


of a Mr. Bruce, of whom we hear a good deal, He 
was suspended in 1646, probably, as Dr. Ross suggests, for sym- 
pathizing with the rising of the uess of Montrose. In 1651, 
when Cromwell entered Fife and defeated Sir John Browne at 
Inverkeithing, in the immediate neighbourhood of Aberdour, Bruce 
left his flock and fled. On his return the Kirk Session held an 
inquiry into the “ enormities” committed during his absence, and 
found that Katherine Balfour had “gathered pease on Sabbath.” 
Cromwell's men broke open the poor’s-boxes at Aberdour and 
Dalgety, a little fact that is worth noting. Bruce was a wary 
man, and his example seems to have been followed by his 
parishioners, for Aberdour suffered less than its neighbours in 
“ the persecuting times” between the Restoration and the Revo- 
lution, The name of one sufferer, however, a divine of a nobler 
sort than Bruce, is connected with its church. Robert Blair, the 
faithful chaplain of Charles I., came to Aberdour after he had 
been banished from St. Andrews by Archbishop Sharp, and there 
a few months later he died and was buried. Some amusing 
and instructive extracts from the Sessions Records illustrate the 
working of the Presbyterian system. The misdeeds of a certain 
elder, Hugh Bailzie, show how liable the system was to abuse, 
how little fitted the elders sometimes were to exercise the enor- 
mous power over others that in old times belo to their 
office, Among his other iniquities Bailzie, in month of 
June 1652, had a pipe of claret brought from the beach to 
his cellar on a Sabbath before sunrise. He pleaded forcibly 
enough that the sun would have spoilt the wine, and so escaped 
with a reprimand; probably other members of the presbytery 
now and then found their wine on the beach of a morning, 
and were glad to get it safely housed before the exciseman was 
about, Jailzie, however, loved his wine too well, and his 
drunkenness and other offences seem at last to have caused his name 
to be removed from the list of elders. Persons convicted of drunken- 
ness, swearing, and scolding were generally fined ; and various other 
— and humiliating punishments were also sometimes in- 
icted by means of such instruments as “ jugges,” “ branks,” and 
stocks, which are all clearly described here. A curiousillustration 
of the mixed character of the functions exercised by the Kirk 
Session is afforded by the custom of ordering persons at enmity 
with each other to shake hands and drink together before a Com- 
munion season, two of the elders being appointed to see the process 
of reconciliation duly performed, and to report thereon at the next 
meeting. A special lecture devoted to ings in cases of 
witchcraft is well worth reading. Indeed, there is much in 
Dr. Ross's book that we by simply because to notice all that 
ea ea up far greater space than we have at 
our disposa 
Although the reader will find some moralizing in the lectures, 
there is nothing to complain of either in the tone or in the le 
of the minister's “ applications.” Here and there a bit of plain- 
speaking gives one the idea that had he lived in earlier days he 
would not have followed in the steps of his timid predecessor, Mr. 
Bruce. The last lecture ends with a description of Aberdour at the 
close of the eighteenth century, Since that time fresh associations 
have gathered round the ancient parish. The house of Mr. Stuart 
of Dunearn will not be forgotten by the readers of “ Christopher 
North” nor Humbie F: hon bey the worshippers of Carlyle. ith 
the modern life of his parish, however, Br. Ross has wisely de- 
clined to deal. His work is complete as it stands, for between 
the Aberdour of 1790 and the watering-place of to-day there is a 
t gulf. If any one would know what Aberdour has been, or, 
indeed, what to some extent has been the history of many another 
gee in Scotland, he cannot do better than read these lectures. 
will find the task a pleasant one. 


parishes each with its own minister. Aberdour was at this time 
in charge 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE SALON.* 


eernatep Guides to the Salon are plentiful as black- 
berries. Some, as M. Dumas's Paris-Salon, are only catalogues 
intended to assist the visitor in his rounds of the exhibition ; 
others, elaborated or artistic, as the Figaro-Salon and the Salon 
Artiste, may serve either 2s a more permanent record of pictures 
or may tend to compensate those who have never seen the 


origin 

The size of the Figaro-Salon, its comparative cheapness (the 
five folios cost but seven and a half Gueueh; and the sdesitcble 
fidelity of its innumerable reproductions render it specially capable 
of supplying the place of a visit to the exhibition. M. Albert 
Wolff assures us that any criticism of pictures must be useless 
and barren to those who have never seen them; but he con- 
siders that to-day, with “les moyens de réproduction parvenus 
au supréme degré de perfectibilité,” readers at any distance may 
learn enough of a picture to comprehend what is said of it, 
And certainly in the translation of all kinds of work the Figaro- 
Salon attains the utmost limit of the possible in black and 
white. Its rendering of a picture always conveys the cha- 
racter of the workmanship, whether impressional and suggestive, 
or literal and precise. For instance, it is difficult to say whether 


* Figaro-Salon. Par Albert Wolff. London and Paris: Boussod, 
Valadon, et Cie. 1885. 

Le Salon Artiste. Paris: Quantin. 1885. 
London: Chatto & 1885. 
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greater justice has been done to the capriciousness of execution 
of De Neuville, the suggestive vagueness of Morlot, the firm 
modelling of Bonnat, the precision of Géréme, the waxy smooth- 
ness of Bouguereau, the finesse of tone of Jules Breton, or the 
atmospheric sincerity of Roy. In landscape, again, the loose- 
ness of Bernier and the careful, accurate form of Hanoteau are 
pom ven 4 distinguished, in spite of the great similarity of the 
several subjects. Indeed the process employed is at once so chea’ 

and, in spite of its apparent sameness of texture, so flexible an 

delicate in rendering distinctions of value and peculiarities of 
handling, that it seems destined to superseds wood-engraving, at 
least as applied to the reproduction of pictures. To artists, at least, 
such a process should be welcome ; the manner of their sketches 
in line for catalogue purposes shows that many of them often 
consider it excessively tiresome to treat once more subjects already 
fully dealt with in another medium, and probably finally dismissed 
from the mind. Men who are essentially and before all things 
painters approach the line-drawing of a carefully considered and 
atmospherically conceived picture with a kind of despair, and 
either give a dreary, spiritless diagram, or else, excited by the new 


material, produce something which, whether good or bad, is totally | 


different in quality from the original picture. Though such a 


drawing may be excellent in itself, admirably suited to an album, | 


and valuable as an independent expression of the artist, it neces- 
sarily bears a Jess complete relation to the picture than the per- 
fect though mechanical process of photogravure, which, on the 
other hand, in spite of its sameness of method, cannot be more 
tiresome to the public than the monotonous technique into which 
the impatient and wearied artist is betrayed. 

As # matter of fact, many of the decorative pages which 
each artist has designed to face his sketch of his picture in 
the Salon Artiste are executed with more spirit than even the 
actual reproductions themselves. These are often mechanical 
or inaccurate. Even M. Jules Lefebvre’s sketch of his “ Laure ” 
is but a commonplace indication of the general aspect of his com- 
position. The girl therein is a different person from the original, 
and is without any of that sentiment and finesse of expression 
which appear even in the version of the Figaro-Salon. But the 
Salon Artiste, though it gives you no intimate acquaintance with 
the pictures, is not without considerable merit as an album of 

irited and amusing drawings. That it is, and that only; for it 
gives neither a list of exhibits nor any sort of accompanying criti- 
cism. The Paris Salon, again, is an illustrated catalogue and 
nothing else, hardly differing at all from the Academy and 
Grosvenor Notes. Any comparison between its transcripts and 
those of the Figaro-Salon would be manifestly unfair, its drawings 
being intended to serve only as a means of identification. A 
glance, however, at the respective translations, in the Figaro- 
Salon and M. Dumas’s publication, of M. Rochegrosse’s animated 
and expressive “ La Jacquerie” will serve to show how much of 
the sentiment and execution of the original has been conveyed 
by the photogravure, and will increase one’s wonder at the extra- 
ordinary cheapness of a publication which is up to the level of 
most English and American éditions de luxe. 

It remains to add that M. Wolff's art criticism is not very pro- 
found, nor very technical, nor very brilliant; he abounds in 
ordinary newspaper description, which in this case the excellent 
illustrations render quite superfluous. M. Dumas’s translations 
of titles are less amusing than usual. A specimen of his 
older manner is “ Dawn rejuvenating Love,” which is offered as an 

uivalent of “L’Aurore rafraichit les Ailes d’Amour.” Else- 
where M. Dumas renders “ Maquignons,” not as “ horse-copers ”— 
which is manifestly the painter's meaning—but as “ grooms "— 
which manifestly it is not. “ A Holiday,” for “ Le Jour de Féte,” 
is another capital misconception as applied to M. Outin’s pleasant 
Birthday.” 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A WHITEHEAD TORPEDO.* 


HERE used to be, and perhaps still is, a class of little books 
designed for the instruction of the young which was very 
popuiar with parents and guardians. In these little books things 
and animals were wont to tell their adventures, and so teach by 
example. To the best of our recollection they were sadly dull, and 
as we have no reason to suppose that our experience was excep- 
tional, we are afraid the memory of those little bits of pedantry 
will weigh on this Autobiography of a Whitehead Torpedo. The 
wn man objects to being taught after the fashion thought good 
for small boys by well-meaning nurses. If so it is a pity, though 
“Guns” has perversely brought it on himself, for the Autobio- 
graphy is by no means bad reading. When the torpedo says, “I 
felt this,” or “ we do that,” itseems a very foolish figure of speech ; 
but then it is not always talking, and the author has sketched 
a number of human characters which are not without vivacity. 
Captain Cursem and Captain Tarr, Lieutenants Hand and Jemmy 
Eves, and the bluejackets or fishermen who turn up in the course 
of the story, have all a real individuality, and act or speak in a 
credible way. Now and then we may suspect that the persons of 
the drama are drawn a little too directly from life; but if the 
author is indiscreet, he is never ill natured. Finally, it is to the 
credit of this Autobiography that towards the end it becomes a 
kind of Battle of Dorking, and not a bad one either. There are 


* The Autobiography of a Whitehead Torpedo. By “Guns.” London: 
“Engineering.” Portsmeuth: Griflin & Co, 1885. 


some capital bits of boat-fighting, and a naval battle which is 
spirited, and moreover ends in the right way. 

It is needless to say that nobody need to learn all 
about the Whitehead torpedo from this book. “Guns” tells 
just as much as his readers may see for themselves at Woolwich 
or at the Inventories—that is to say, everything except the 
secret contained in the third section, which is the machiner 
for regulating the depth to which the torpedo sinks. Wi 
this exception he explains the mechanism of the new weapon, 
and gives some account of others of the same kind. The text 
is copiously illustrated by diagrams. Having given these details 
by way of introduction, the author then proceeds to narrate 
the adventures of this particular torpedo. As a rule they are 
calamitous. Once and again the author insists that he wishes 
to point a moral, and to show how necessary it is to attend 
to every detail, and to thoroughly understand everything, if you 
are to manage a Whitehead torpedo properly. Perhaps this 
didactic purpose of his accounts partly for the many mishaps of 
the hero (if that is his right name) of the story. At the same 
time, these submarine weapons appear to be of an irritatingly 
delicate character. The history of this one consists of one disaster 
after another caused by trifling accidents or very excusable over- 
sights. When first used it goes the wrong way, because it does 
not fall quite flat enough, and is hit on the nose by a wave when 
entering the water. In action it would have been as likely to 
blow up a friend as an enemy. On another occasion it begins b 
squirting oil and dirty water all over the officer who is setting it 
off from a boat, and then takes the wrong turn and sticks 
tight in the bottom of a German frigate peacefully anchored at 
Malta. Once more it comes to grief. This time something 
very small and hard to see gets out of gear in its india-rubber 
fittings. In consequence of this the water gets in, and the 
torpedo begins to Yeap and dive, till finally it goes to the bottom. 
Here it drifts about till it is hauled on shore by some Cypriot 
fisherman — for the adventure happens in the Mediterranean— 
when it does one piece of effective service. It cuts off the 
fingers of an unlucky man who rashly touches the screw. The 
author does not confine himself to torpedoes. He has a good 
deal to say about other scientific weapons, and the machinery 
used or meant to be used in modern naval warfare. One story 
shows how easily the electric firing gear of an ironclad can 
be made to tire off a broadside at the wrong time, whereby an 
ugly accident is caused. From another it appears that a hand- 
discharge torpedo, a sort of modern hand-grenade, is quite as 
dangerous to its own side as the other. One of the characters of 
the story is blown to pieces because in a moment of excitement 
he and the bluejacket working with him get hold of the wrong 
ends of a connecting wire. After reading all this we begin to ask 
ourselves what would be done with all these fire-eating weapons in a 
naval battle, with everybody in a desperate hurry and a fierce state 
of excitement. ‘ Guns,” whose love of the torpedo stops short on 
this side of idolatry, seems to be of opinion that they would 
mostly be left below. His sea-fight otf Malta ends in mere 
“hammer-and-tongs.” The fleets mingle, and then everything is 
decided by the gunnery and manceuvring of single ships. He is 
not one of those who look to see the torpedo-boat clear big ships 
| off the sea. On the whole, after reading his didactic fiction, we 
| think that anybody who has not joined the torpedo-worshippers 
| will be strengthened in the belief that this weapon will play a 
| subordinate part in future naval battles. For the rest, he will be 
| led to this conclusion by a sufficiently pleasant road. “Guns” 
_ writes an unaffected style, and has a praiseworthy fondness for 
digressions, in the course of which he gives little sketches of sea- 
| life and manuers obviously based on personal experience. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


N° publication could come more seasonably just now than a 
translation of Dr. Jaworsky’s narrative of the Russian 
Embassy to Cabul in 1878-79 (1), especially as the author en- 
| joyed exceptional facilities for acquiring information, and is not 
too much of an official to impart his stores. Having accompanied 
| the mission in the capacity of medical attendant, he remained in 
| Cabul for a time as surgeon to the Ameer Shere Ali, made con- 
siderable progress with the language, and employed his oppor- 
| tunities of observation to the utmost. He is represented by his 
| translator as a person of great freedom of speech, whose second 
_ volume has provoked a storm in Russia by the frankness of its 
| comments upon official persons and State affairs. This most 
interesting part of the work is not yet accessible. The first 
volume is quite as entertaining as can be expected, but is in great 
pe devoted to the description of long marches over the dreary 
| highlands of Central Asia. The expedition seems to have found 
little of interest on the road between Samarcand and Cabul, 
except the remarkable valley of Bamian, with its gigantic and 
hitherto unexplained rock-figures, one of which Dr. Jaworsky 
climbed, and found to be 120 feet high. Many controverted 
qustions respecting the district of Bamian remain to be settled, 
and Dr. Jaworsky’s method of dealing with them shows him to be 
a scholar possessed of an ample share of geographical and his- 
torical knowledge. Arrived in Cabul, the Embassy found itself 


(1) Reise der Russischen Gesandtschaft in Afghanistan und Buchara in 
den Jahren 1878-79. Von Dr. J. L. Jaworsky. Uebersetzt von Dr, E. 
Petri. Bd.1. Jena: Costenoble. London; Williams & Norgate. 
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in difficulty from the miserable nature of the presents for the 
Ameer with which it had been provided by the Governor-General 
of Turkestan. General Stoletov, the head of the mission, helped 
himself out of the difficulty by sacrificing the presents which he 
had himself received from the Ameer of Bokhara, and in return 
was obliged to accept eleven thousand roubles in cash, after violent 
protests, quite unintelligible to the Afghan mind. On the whole, 
we are disposed to think that, if the Russians ever obtained a 
footing at the Afghan Court, it was entirely the fault of the 
English. Much more light may be expected from the author's 
second volume, and it is to be hoped that the whole work will be 
translated into our language. The author is most intelligent, and 
his style most agreeable; his feelings are those of a patriotic 
Russian, a phrase manifestly convertible with irreconcilable enemy 
of England in Central Asia. It is not unsatisfactory to learn 
that there are ten mountain passes between Tashkend and Cabul. 

Another region on which Russia casts a longing eye is described 
by J.S. Poljakow (2), a naturalist who has sought to ascertain 
what prospect there may be of colonizing the large island of 
Saghalien, north of Japan. It possesses coal mines, is otherwise 
unpromising, and there is no breach of charity in assuming that 
its principal interest to Russia is the opportunity it affords of 
picking a quarrel with Japan, which exercises a vague quasi- 
sovereignty over a part of it. The inhabitants, who subsist prin- 
cipally by hunting and fishing, exhibit many interesting traits. 
M. Poljakow’s book contains many repetitions, but is probably the 
fullest account of the island yet extant. 

Herr Josef Bayer (3) is not a very profound or original critic 
of art or literature, and his talk round and round a — fre- 
quently becomes tiresome. There is, however, some useful matter 
in his gossiping volumes on the artistic aspects of ancient and 
modern Italy, especially in his detailed account of the mosaics at 
Ravenna, while his remarks on the pageantry “and public amuse- 
ments of the Renaissance, and its pictorial treatment of Venus and 
allied subjects, are not devoid of interest. 

The influence of natural conditions upon the Italian character 
is examined by Dr. A. Trolle (4) in an agreeable but somewhat 
desultory and superficial manner. It is not easy to say much on 
the subject that is not trite and obvious. The most valuable 
part of Dr. Trolle’s essay is his statistical information, which fre- 
quently tends to modify prevalent impressions. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Poestion (5) has never been able 
to pay the personal visit to Iceland which would have vivified 
with the animation of personal experience his diligent and 
valuable, but rather too mechanical, compilation of all things 
relative to the island. It scarcely fulfils the condition of a guide- 
book, but may be recommended to all desirous of obtaining a 
deeper insight into Icelandic physical geography, natural products, 
history, institutions, and national character than even a copious 
guide-book can be expected to supply. The best authorities have 
been liberally made use of; the facts detailed are of the highest 
interest; but, for want of immediate personal contact, the book 
resembles a painstaking article in an encyclopedia. Everything 
will be found relating to the natural phenomena which mainly 
render Iceland interesting to the majority of travellers, while those 


There is too much verbiage, and something of the taint of 
bookmaking, in the accompanying text to Speidel and Wittmann’s 
collection of unpublished letters addressed to Schiller (8), which 
is much longer than the letters themselves. The book is never- 
theless an interesting one, aud contributes something to the illus- 
tration of minor or comparatively unknown incidents in the poet's 
life. There are some pages, for example, about his early love, 
Henriette Arnim, and the manner in which bis eyes were opened 
to her faithlessness by Huber, whose own relations to Forster's 
wife, whom he carried off, and his own betrothed, whom he left 
behind, make an interesting chapter. Charlotte von Kalb and 
Luise Brachmann figure, of course, at considerable length, and 
there is an account of an episode exceedingly honourable to 
Schiller, his self-denying kindness to the poor Hélzels, with whom 
he had lodged at Mannheim. Mme. Hiélzel’s grateful, ill-spelt 
letters are very touching. We also hear of his protégé Adlerkron, 
@ young man in want of a tutorship, who walks away and —- 
on invisibility ” in Russia, bearing with him a packet of Schiller’s 
letters, never to be heard of more. Another curious episode is the 
bestowal by the French National Assembly of the right of citizen- 
ship upon M. Giller, Gilleers, or Gille, as the name of the author 
of The Robbers was at various times expressed by Frenchmen 
ambitious of accuracy. It is remarkable that every one 
in the transaction was guillotined, except Schiller himself. 

Hermann Hettner (9) was a good archeologist, art critic, and 
literary historian, whose life deserves a record ; and, if not highly 
eventful, the biography is, at allevents, a typical one. We see how 
a German of culture obtains a public appointment, what he does 
with it, how he makes his travels subservient to his studies, and 
his studies instrumental to his travels, how he gets into little 
critical and academic feuds, and how he forms friendshi Two 
of Hettner’s friendships are particularly interesting and honour- 
able, those formed with Moleschott and Gottfried Keller. His 
most important literary misunderstanding, that with Auerbach, 
seems to have been entirely due to the latter's over-sensitiveness. 
His descriptions of travel in Italy and Greece are graphic, and, 
on the whole, the book is very agreeable. 

Another pleasant biography is the narrative of the early years 
of Wilhelm Wackernagel (10), a good poet and a zealous student 
of early German literature, one of the young men who, in the 
first thirty years of this century, were influenced by the brothers 
Grimm. The memoir gives a pleasing impression of the enthusiasm 
| of a young scholar in whom philology is allied with poetry and 
| patriotism. 
| No nation has been more indebted than England to the dis- 
| tinguished foreigners whom political freedom or the liberty of re- 
_ligion or commerce have attracted to its shores; nor has any of 
| these devoted himself with more single-minded perseverance to 
| the benefit of his adopted country than Samuel Hartlib (11). 
| Dr. F. Althaus has given an excellent account of his residence in 

England and his unwearied efforts to promote agriculture, science, 
and education. 
| Herr Leopold Katscher’s sketches from English life (12) are 
| slight, but accurate and unexceptionable in tone. They com- 
| prise an account of the Salvation Army, which has already at- 


who care to go deeper will find a sufficiency of information on | tracted considerable attention, and papers on the English press, 
history, literature, laws, manners, and customs. The value of |.0n ladies’ colleges, on the Underground Railway, and other 


the work is enhanced by an excellent map, containing the dis- 
coveries of new lakes and rivers made only last year by the ex- 
plorer Thorveddsen. 

A collection of papers relating to the history of Hamburg, 
edited by Karl Koppmann (6), have more than a merely local 
interest. One of them has a special interest for Englishmen, 
relating to the forcible arrest and abduction of the British envoy 
Rumbold in 1804, one of Napoleon's most high-handed proceed- 
ings. Others treat of the scholastic drama at Hamburg, with 
curious particulars of the pieces performed by scholars in the 
seventeenth century, of IIlamburg funeral customs, and of 
historic antiquities found in the vicinity. There is also a curious 
collection of family letters of 1731-1732. 

Dr. Carl Jessen (7) is an able and thoughtful writer, but perhaps 
too much of an amateur to create a profound impression in scien- 
tific circles. He treats of the development of speculative thought 
and of Christian doctrine as well as of the origin of species, and, 
while at home in every subject, seems unable to speak of any with 
the full authority of a specialist. Inthe main, he seems in harmony 
with the general current of thought in his own time, regarding all 


henomena whatever as due to the operation of a single general | 


aw as yet inscrutable, and protesting against the attempt to get 


more work out of the doctrine of natural selection than it is capable | 


of yielding. 
(2) Reise nach der Insel Sachalin in den Jahren 1881-1882. Von J. 
S. Poljakow. Uebersetzt von Dr. A. Arzrum. Berlin: Asher & Co. 
London: Williams & Norgate. 
(3) Aus Italien. Kultur und kunstgeschichtliche Bilder und Studien. 
Von Josef Bayer. Leipzig: Schlicke. London: Kolckmann, 


(4) Das Italienische Volkstum und seine Abhiingisheit von den Naturbe- | 
dingungen. Von Dr. A. Trolle, Leipzig: Duncker & Ilumblot. London: | 


Nutt. 

(5) Island. Das Land und seine Bewohner nach den neuesten Quellen. 
Von J. C. Poestion. Wien: Brockhausen & Briiuer. London: Nutt. 

(6) Aus Hamburgs Vergangenheit. Kulturhistorische Bilder aus ver- 
schiedenen Jahrhunderten. Uerausgegeben von Karl Koppmann. Ham- 
burg: Voss. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Der lebenden Wesen Ursprung und Fortdauer nach Glauben und 
Wissen aller Zeiten, sowie nach eigenen Forschungen. Von Dr. C. Jessen. 
Berlin; Abenheim. Londva: Williams & Norgate. 


matters peculiar to this country or best studied in it. 
The second volume of Herr Scheffler’s charming work on French 
| popular poetry (13) is fully equal to the first. A considerable 
portion of it is devoted to songs and ballads of military life, in 

| which the French excel, as might naturally be expected. Another 
| section deals with popular ballads on political events, which prove 
| to how late a period the faculty of poetical composition prevailed 
among the less cultivated orders of society. In striking contrast 
to the formality of French classical poetry, these spontaneous 
effusions are more rude and artless than those of almost any other 
European nation. Generally inferior in poetic power to similar 
productions among Teutonic nations, they have more humour and 
a more directly popular impress. Another section treats of popular 
| legends, which seldom vary widely from those current in other 
| European countries. Herr Scheffler’s book is throughout a de- 
lightful one, and establishes the possession by the French people 
of qualities which the artificiality of one part of their literature, 
and the monstrosity of another, led many to deny them. 

“Sins of the Fathers” (14), a novel of Russian life, turns partly 
on the conflict of the Russian and Jewish races, and is apparent) 
written by a member of the latter. It is an animated story wi 
| abundant incident of a sensational kind. 

In the present low condition of German poetry a cordial wel- 
come is due to anything which, with whatever shortcomings, 


| (8) Bilder aus der Schillerzeit. Mit ungedruckten Briefen an Schiller. 
| Herausgegeben von L, — und H. Wittmann. Berlin und Stuttgart : 

Spemann. London: Williams & Norgate. 
| (9) Hermann Hettner. Ein Lebensbild. Von Adolf Stern. Leipzig : 
| Brockhaus. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(10) Wilhelm Wackernagel. Ji Ijahre, 1806-1833. tellt von 
Rudolf Wackernagel. Basel: off. London: Williams & Norgate. 
| (11) Samuel Hartlib, Ein deutsch-englisches Charakterbild. Von F. 

Althaus, Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Nutt. 

(12) Aws England. Bilder und Skizzen. Von Leopold Katscher. 
Leipzig: Reclam. London: Nutt. 

(13) Die Franzisische Volksdichtung und Sage. Ein Beitrag zur eistes- 
wnd Sittengeschichte Frankreichs. Vou W. Schetiler, Bd. 2. Leipzig: 
Schlicke. London: Kolckmana. 

(14) Siinden der Vitter. Roman aus dem heutigen Russland. Von Léon 
Sloét. 2 Bde. Jena: Costenoble. London: Kolekmann, 
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offers distinct evidence of having otiginated in the brain of a 
Such is the case with Herr Richard Kralik’s drama, 
‘aximilian (15), although the writer's faculty is rather lyrical 
than dramatic. The nearer he approaches the lyrical the more 
—- he is; and perhaps nothing in the play itself is so 
good as the prelude. There is a lack of individuality of cha- 
racter; and the drama, ambitious in plan and scale, rather pro- 
duces the effect of a gorgeous historical t than of a picture 
of the fifteenth century. But the whole is instinct with poetry ; 
and we should not be surprised to find Herr Kralik’s lyrical pieces, 
which we have not seen, displaying power to which the present 
tion of Germans is little accustomed. 

The most important article in the July number of the 
Rundschau (16) treats of a subject of universal concern—the 
relative decline of English trade and industry, regarded as the 
precursor of the shifting of the commercial centre of gravity to 
the other side of the Atlantic. Herr Neumann-Spallart thinks 
that European productiveness is entering upon a period of conge- 
lation, like a planet verging to extinction, and that the future 
belongs entirely to America. Before this can happen, however, 
the density of population in America must be greatly augmented ; 
and Herr Spallart nowhere alludes to the probable employment of 
es capital in the tropical regions of the Old World, not 
merely in trade and cultivation, but in manufacture. The facts 
adduced respecting the decline of English productiveness are full 
of anxious interest; yet they merely establish at present that 
improved machinery and a keener struggle for existence enable 
foreign nations to provide better for themselves than heretofore. 
Another interesting paper is the review of Mommsen’s new 
volume by Julian Schmidt, who can hardly claim to be an expert 
in classical subjects. He is, however, quite safe in pointing out, 
as he does with considerable force, that the extinction of the 
sentiment of patriotism under the Roman Empire was a very 
ae oy to pay for the material benefits for which it is ex- 
tolled by Mommsen. The chief of the other contributions are 
biographical. Geibel’s correspondence with the Malsburg family 
is entertaining, and as creditable as was to be expected to the 
amiability, high-mindedness, and good sense of the poet. Dr. 
Nachtigal was a distinguished traveller; but the sympathy ex- 
cited by his death has not unnaturally magnified Herr Giissfeldt’s 
estimate of his achievements and character. The author of 
“Gloria Victis” returns to Austrian ground, where she is much 
stronger than in Paris. 

The Rundschau for August is a remarkably interesting number. 
Herr Geffcken records the history of the Russo-English conflict 
in Central Asia in a luminous review, which may be very useful 
for reference. His practical conclusions are reserved for the next 
number; one fact, meanwhile, is very clearly discerned and ex- 

ressed by him, that under no Ministry and no circumstances has 
gland displayed either foresight or consistency in her Central 
Asiatic policy. The paper on Goethe and Frau von Stein derives 
but little material from the newly-discovered documents, but 
points out very ably Frau von Stein’s relation to Goethe's “ Iphigenie” 
and “ Tasso,” the latter of which was completed under the influence 
of the feelings aroused by his breach with her. A posthumous 
— 7 Karl Hillebrand maintains the proposition that the 
artificial style of French seventeenth-century literature was in 
some sense a return to nature, being at all events appreciably 
nearer to simplicity than the bombast of the preceding literary 
generation. Herr Hillebrand also points out that the great 
writers of the epoch were by no means in bondage to the gram- 
marians. The publication of Geibel’s letters to the Malsburg 
family is completed, and there is an interesting notice of Eugene 
Neureuther, the artist praised by Goethe as one who kept a little 
within the limit of his powers, instead of trying to get beyond it. 
The conclusion of “Gloria Victis” leaves everybody dead, or 
dying, or broken-hearted, or ripe for the gallows, or at the best 
recovering slowly after sufferings quite unspeakable. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE two volumes of the Letters of Pierre Lanfrey (1) begin 

with a long and very interesting introduction by the late 
Comte d’Haussonville, reprinted and altered from the Revue des 
Deux Mondes. . It is possible that some readers will not go much 
further than these two hundred pages. They will certainly find in 
them the marrow of all which follows, and the portrait, at nearly 
full oN (by the way, there is a portrait frontispiece, and a 
remarkably handsome one, to the first volume), of the historian 
who, with all his one-sidedness and other drawbacks, has certainly 
done much to give posterity a true idea of the first Napoleon. 
Lanfrey’s, to speak frankly, is not a character in which it is possible 
to feel very much interest. From his earliest youth he seems to 
have had an exaggerated, not to say ludicrous, idea of his 
own personal dignity and importance, and his Republicanism 
seems to have been that peculiarly offensive kind of an offensive 
thing which makes a man of considerable, but after all second-rate, 
talents resent the idea of any one else being his superior. The 


(15) Marimilian. Ein Schauspiel. Von Richard Kralik. Wien: 


Konesen, London: Williams & Norgate. 
ben von Julius Rodenberg. 


(16) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgege 
Jahbrg. xi. Hft. 10,11. Berlin: Paetel. London: Triibner & Co. 
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great geniuses, even the great talents, seldom or never, it may be 
observed, have this weakness, either because raise themselves 
to the first rank, or because they have a sufficient self-sufficienc 
to be indifferent to arbitrary distinctions. It is the clevor pasa | 
third, fourth, and fifth-rate men that feel it, and of such was 
Lanfrey. At the same time he must have been personally e i 

in some way, for he had fast friends in the ranks of the political 
parties furthest removed from his own, and no one denies his 
ability. He must have required not a few good qualities, both 
intellectual and moral, to carry off the acrid priggishness which 
displays itself constantly both in his letters and in his public 
utterances, 

The fifth volume of M. Zeller's History of Germany (2) deals 
with Frederic II. and the fall of the Hohenstaufens. The book 
is not one to be criticized in a few words, and we shall hope to 
return to it. 

The late M. Charles Lagarde was an officer in the French army, 
who entered as a volunteer, rose to a commission (his father had 
been a colonel), and served chiefly in Algeria. He seems to have 
had considerable literary inclinations, but was not fortunate in getting 
himself printed, and died at Blidah of meningitis some years ago at 
the age of forty-three. The book now published (3), as its editor, 
M. Joliet, admits, is one difficult to classify. It is not a record 
of campaigns, or a book of travels, or a collection of picturesque 
sketches; but it partakes of all of these. It is readable, and 
certainly shows talent. The titles of some detached essays which 
M. Joliet mentions are also rather promising, and it may be hoped 
that they will be published. The “notes” of Lagarde’s German 
captivity in 1870-1871 ought to be especially interesting, for he 
seems to have been the kind of person who would have consoled 
himself in such a situation neither by merely blackguarding his con- 
querors nor by ne the wrong side of his mouth. 

M. Desprez (4) own together all the gossip he could find 
in history and philosophy books about his subject, without indeed 
seeking to be specially scandalous and “ naturalist,” but also 
without apparently the least care for accuracy. He spoils the 
story about the rib and the monkey’s tail; he attributes the 
ejaculation “ Non, non, j’aurai des maitresses ” to “ Guillaume III.,” 
and he is so completely ignorant or careless of facts close to his 
own time and belonging to his own country, that he makes Pauline 
de Meulan the second, instead of the first, wife of Guizot. 

Le roman dun fataliste (5) is rather a lively book, onl 
burdened a little too much with discussions on the subject whic 
its title suggests. The hero falls in love, gets permission to marry 
his beloved, finds her unwilling, and is not much comforted by 
his theory, fares better after all, and is much comforted by it. The 
book, despite the fault above noticed, is a pleasant and readable 
one. Madame de Chabrillan’s novel (6) ends with something like 
the famous aquatic duel of Athos and Mordaunt in Vingt ans 
aprés; we do not know that we can say we like it quite so well, 

he principa) and title-giving story in La roche aux fées (7) is 
a gloomy one, dealing with little but lamentation, and mourning, 
and woe. There is, however, a good piece of poetical justice in it. 
The minor papers are better; they include a curious and not very 
pleasant story of Baudelaire. La Marquise de Rozel (8) appears 
to us to have been, on the whole, as impudent a person as we 
have recently met in a novel, and Le Marquis de Rozel would 
have been justitied in proceeding to very strong measures. As it 
happened, they were reconciled, which, in the circumstances, shows 
that Le Marquis de Rozel was a poor creature. Le mal du 
pays (9) is a story not very eventful, but to be well spoken of, 
containing good sketches of, that rather unbeautiful country, Le 
Champagne pouilieuse. Livadia (10) is a Franco-Russian novel. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


EVERENCE for old literary eanons is scarcely to be ex- 
pected in a volume of American essays, and certainly does 

not abound in Miss Cleveland’s George Eliot’s Poetry; and other 
Studies (Hodder & Stoughton). The book comprises a number 
of historical studies, and three essays on “ Altruistic Faith,” 
,” and “ George Eliot’s Poetry.” The latter isa good 
example of the writer’s powers, and is besides a type of the modern 
essay. It is lively in style, — discursive, and suggestive. 
The conclusion that George Eliot’s poetry is not poetry is not. 
likely to find many objectors; the interest of the essay lies in 
Miss Cleveland's thesis that the spirit of Agnosticism is at enmity 
with poetry, and in the deductions by which her conclusion is 
reached. ‘The historical studies all possess a certain attractive 


(2) Histoire d Allemagne. Vol. V. Par J. Zeller. Paris: Perrin. 
pi? Une promenade dans la Sahara. Par Charles Lagarde. Paris: 
n. 


Deuxitme édition. Puris: Dentu. 
(5) Le roman fataliste. Par Henry Rabusson, Paris: Calmann- 
VY. 


(6) Un drame sur le tage. Par la Comtesse Lionel de Chabrillan. 

Paris: Calmann Lévy. 

ie? La roche aux fies. Par Théodore de Grave. Paris: Calmann- 
vy. 

La Marquise de Rozel. Par Gustave Vinot. Paris: Calmanp 
vy 


(9) Lemal du pays. Par Sosthtne Cambray. Paris: Plon. 
(10) Livadia, Par Jacques Bret. Paris: Perrin. 
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vivacity that carries the reader onwards with a pleasant sense THE UNITED STATES. 


of buoyancy. Yet it must be admitted that Miss Oleveland’s 63 : . 
style is defective by reason of occasional insobriety of diction. | 7#¢ Annual Subscription to the Satorpay Review, including 
Stock quotations are much too frequent ; so, also, are such empty | postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 4d, 
aphorisms as “ What is work to write is work to read.” In ae or $7 39, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, 
to emphasize the doctrine that the highest poetry is never pro-| Mr. Witt1am Boyce, at the Office, 38 Southampton Street, 
— is great | Strand, or to Mr.B.F.Srevens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Ow, Bis | Square, London. International Money Orders can be sent from 


precisely one of those half-truths that passionate souls love, and A ; f s 
that should never be dissociated from the special application of | “"¥Y ice in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 


the writer. This moral is actually illustrated unconsciously by | “vance, may commence at any time, 
Miss Cleveland in her essay on “ History,” where she praises the 
“ stupendous and indefatigable industry ” of Carlyle. Yet Carlyle 


took fifteen years to write Frederick the Great, which Miss 
Cleveland weed admit is a great effort, and intellectual. So THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
taken with it is Miss Cleveland that she is led to the admiring or 


extravagance ofasserting industry to be as rare a quality as genius ERA AND ART, 
(p. 70). But, except with the critical, such defects pa felt will ae, ise TURE, SOCEHOR, 
not greatly interfere with the pleasure to be drawn from the Price 6d. 


A curious phase in the financial history of the United States is 
succinetly treated in Mr. Edward J wana: & History of the Surplus ConTENTs oF No, 1,556, AucusT 22, 1885: 
Revenue of 1837 (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The story of the distri- After the Queen’s Speech. 
of = it Cornets or Kidnapping? The Spanish Minister’s Apology. 

hases of modern history. With considerable difficulty Mr. The Bishop of Rochester on Church Defence. 

urne has collected some interesting particulars of the various German Colonies. The Indian on the Peace-Path. Ireland. 

sums deposited with each State and much tabulated information Churchyards and Recreation. Mr. Hillman of Lewes. 


that elucidates his little history. Reply- Postcards. 
Ballads and Poems of the Glasgow Ballad (Blackwood 
& Sons) comprises not a few poems very creditable to the tech- The New Bishop of Salisbu 
ry. 
nical skill and taste of the members. An enthusiasm for ballad The Radical Mot d’Ordre. A Village Festival. 


literature is a natural sentiment among the natives of Scotland, 
and the Glasgow poets have studied the ballad to the keen point 
of emulation. The meeting of the members for the interchange of 


Egyptian Catalogues. Handel and Gluck. 
The Egyptian State Domains. 


friendly criticism is a pleasant notion, and provokes the sugges- ““ Ombres Chinoises.” Three Days' Cricket Matches. 

tion that, as the poetry is of such distinct merit, specimens of the Austria and the Proposed Customs Union. 

criticism might be appended. The Circus in Literature. Indian Surveys. ‘Hoodman Blind.” 
We are afraid that some wicked people will discover in Mr. Whist Developments. Insular Conservatism. 

Arthur Galton’s Urbana Scripta (Elliot Stock) room for a new Kings’ and Queens’ Speeches. 

reading of famous mot, “ not worth 

acceptance as an article, men put it in a book.” To accurate, . 

beokeen the critical essa of Urbana Scripta, chiefly on living F wn bes’s Eastern Archipelago. 

English poets, are not wa rather low magazine level; but Three American Stories. The Country Banker. 

they are not above it. A Manual of Colloquial Arabic. Two Books on Victor Hugo. 
Time Flies: a Reading Diary (S. P. C. K.), by Miss Christina Gildersleeve’s Pindar. Five Law Books. 

Rossetti, is religious in subject, supplying meditations in prose Aberdour and Inchcolme. _Iilustrations of the Salon. 

and verse for each day of the year. The author's exquisite facult, The Autobiography of a Whitehead Torpedo. 

of verse is sufficiently evident in the poetical “ portions,” and, German Literature. French Literature. 

though her prose sometimes carries a certain quaint mysticism New Books and Reprints. 


rather too far, it is instinct with delicate thought and symbolism. 
The new volume of “The Canterbury Poets” (Walter Scott), 
The Dramatic Works of Christopher Marlowe, is a little arbitrary CONTENTS OF No. 1,555, AUGUST 15, 1885: 


“ ” ” The Appendix of the Session—Lord Houghton—Honusing the Working Classes— 
in selection. “ Faustus” and “ The Jew of Malta” surely merit 


the full reprint accorded to “ Edward the Second,” a work which Fallacies of Land Law Reform—The Royal Commission on Trade—Cholera 

Mr. Pinkerton rather overrates. The book includes, however, the meet ei. Ferry at Lyons—Periodical Bores—Lord Randolph 
«Hero and Leander”; and having this passionate-hearted poem 
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suggests a once-popular “ Poetical Dictionary” and should itself ture—New Books and Reprints. 
be popular, as it has reached the sixteenth edition. We confess to 
a sentimental preference to the older compilation, that admitted no London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
gos more recent than Darwin, and included strange poetic re- 
erences to most unpoetic subjects. You looked for “ ee 
let us say, and were referred to the “Art of Preserving Health” ; 
or came suddenly on “ Medlar,” and read the solitary and delicate 
allusion to the “ medlar-fruit delicious in decay.” There is hardly 
this entertainment in the modern example. Cc R E ’ 
The new volume of Cassell’s admirable Encyclopedic Dictionary D T R FFA T'S 
progresses from “ interlink ” to “ melyris,” and thoroughly sustains AMMONI a pe s Patent.) 
its characteristics of completeness, accuracy, and fulness of de- tions. is « tube about 29 inches long, constructed of specially 
finition. We have received Thacker's Indian Directory for 1885 | 
(Thacker, Spink, & Co.), for twenty-two years widely known A produced by the air of 
ded and improved. A A 

We beg 6. tate a a C - AMMON PHONE. massive, while great good is done to the general health, 

leave vere A. 8. KENNEDY, Esq., L.R.C.P., L.R.C.S., &e., writes :— 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception. AMMONTAPHONE. AMMONIAPHONES that | hil rom ou hare given 
MMONIAPHONE. | AMMONIAPHONE most useful in cutting short catarrhal and 
A Several patients heve tried the AMMONLAPHONE my eupses: 
Dr. CARTER MOFFAT attends. daily at the Rooms of the MEDICAL BATTERY 
The ApVERTISEMENT DerartMENt has been Removep from 38 | COMPANY, Limited, Oxtord Strat London, Wor to demonstrate the extraordinary 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting | HISTORY OF THE AMMONIAPHONE, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A T post 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joux Hart, | DR. CARTER MOFFA''s AMMONIA PHONE {Harness 
33 So Loxvoy, W.C | Bounty Wank for ai, and abie HARNESS, 
UTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C, MEDICAL BATEERY COMPANY, Limited, 88 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


Ok. 

| 

q 

q 
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« (THE, VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, gompigted afew days before he died. NOW ON YEW. at the DORE 
New Bon * * Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” his other great 


V ICTORIA UNIVERSITY.—This University confers 
saeeees in ARTS, SCIENCE, LAW, and MEDICINE on those who have pureved 
Conrses of Study ina College of the University and have passed the necessary 


A PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION (Faculties of Arts, Science, and Law) and an 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION in ARTS (Faculty of Medicine) will’ take aa ip October, 


com M 
ine to these and other Examinations, and as to Courses of Study, may be obtained 
from the Registrar, 


Manchester. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


OWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA 
UNIVERSITY, MANCHESTER. 


SESSION 1885-36. 
I. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS AND LAW. 
Il, DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING. 
Candidates for admission in these Departments must not be under Fourteen years of age, 
and those under Sixteen will be required to pass an gotanes Examination in English, 
and E) 'y Latin, to be held on October 2. 
III. DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY (INCLUDING THE 
DENTAL AND PHARMACEUTICAL COURSES). 

Students are required, before entering, to have passed either the Entrance Examination in 
Arts, or the Prelimimary Examination in the Victoria University, or some or 
liminary Examination prescribed by the General Medical Council. 

IV. DEPARTMENT FOR WOMEN (223 Branswick Street). 
Particulars of Scholarships tenable in this Department are ineluded in the pr 
The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS L., II., and IV. will commence on the 6th, and in 


III. on the Ist October. 
Vv. EVENING CLASSES, 
The SESSION in DEPARTMENTS I., II., and IV. will commence on the 6th, in III. 
on the Ist, and in V. on the 12th October. 
Prospectuses of the several Departments, and ¢ and of Entrance Exhibitions and Scholarships (14 
in number, and varying in value from £12 to £100 per annum), ry < obtained at Mr. 
Cornisu's, Piccadilly, Manchester, aud they will be forwarded from the College on 


HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar. 


THE MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


SESSION 1885—86. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 


The SESSION COMMENCES on Thorsday, October 1. 

All departments of the College are open to both sexes on the same terms. Special arrange- 
ments are made for the convenience of Ladies. 

Syllabuses containing full information as to the admission of Students, Courses of Instruc- 
tion, Fees, Entrance and other Scholarships, &c., are now ready, and may be had from 
Messrs. CORNISH, New Street, Birmingham, price ad. ; by post, 4jd. 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


U ore Fag COLLEGE, LONDON. 
The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE cofamences on October 1. Intro- 
juctory Lecture at Four P.M. by Professor SCHAFER, F.R.S. 
+ SESSION of the FACULTIES of ARTS and LAWS and of SCIENCE (including 
the Indian School and the Departments of Applied science “4 Technology. and of Se Fine 
eww on >. Introductory Lecture at Three P.M. by Professor T. ROGER SMITH, 


Instruction is provided for Women in Arts, Laws, and Science. 
and Regulati relating to Exhibitions, &c. (value £2,000) obtained 
fram the Collage. Gower Street, WiC. 
The Examinations for Andrews Entrance Prizes fLenegesee and Setenatd, and for Medical 
and (Gilchrist) Engineering Entrance E begin 
The SCHOOL RE-OPENS September 21, 
The College is close to the Gower Street Station. 


TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Master—The Rev. H. C. OGLE, Fellow and late Pate of Magdalen College, 
Ireland, and Craven Scholar. 
The THIRD TERM, 1885, will begin = Friday, Se; tember 1s, Ni 
received on the previous day by 
The work of every Le # is under the direct persion of the Master. Particular attention 
is given to young Boys, and there is special 


cesses gained in the eight months, 1s84—July 1885, are :—First 


the 
Class in Final "Mathematical School ; First Class in Final School of Natural Science; First — 


Class in Mathematical ,Moderations ; Three Second Classes in Classi Moderations ; One 
Open M ; besides minor distinctions. 

Terms in the school-house for ban tuition in the ordinary subjects, and school subscrip- 
tions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. 


information relative to Exhibiti 
we to ons, and terms for Day Scholars, apply 


Peiantn COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 
sone ate -—Classical and Modern Sides_the latter a systematic, practical education 
entering catly upon life. Preparation for the Universities, Indian Civil Service, 
ptm and other xaminations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered for 
competition in August. Home provided for the Holidays for Indian and Colonial Bo = 
For » prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, by Perth, 


LEAMINGTON COLLEGE.—Next TERM begins Tueeday, 


ptember 22.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, HYDE PARK, W. 
lent—_Miss WIGHT (Certificated in Honours, Cambridge). 
Musical Directress_Miss CLINTON (holding Certificates from Sterndale Bennett and 
Cipriani Potter, and Pupil of Mme. 8 and R 
College RE-OPENS September 16. 


CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
APPLICATIONS for the PEARCE apne rd value £30 per annum, should 
be sent to the SecRETAaRY by September 1. It is tenable by the Daughter of an Officer in the 
Army who is in need of pecuniary assistance. 


ClTY and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, CENTRAL 
NSTITUTION, Exhibition Road, 8.W. 

Courses of Technical for anufacturers, and under the 
direction Hewaici, LL.D. Protessor Uswis, M.Inst.C.E., Professor 
Ayrton, F.R.S.,and Professor D., 

r th “the Siemens Memorial 

lor three years, and two Mitchell Scholarships of £30 for two years. one with f 
will on the results of the ce or 

be held o: and on the days. 

The SESSION OMMEN: on Tuesday, 

programme of Eotestion, apply at Exhibition Road, 


an 
PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 
Cur and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE, FINSBURY 


TECHNICAL COLLEG 
DAY DEPARTMENT for Students not under ae years of age. 

The College Courses provide Technical Instruction for Mechanical and Electrical Engi- 
neers, Technical Chemists, Builders, and Cabi net-makers Fee fi for the “Session, fnclasiee ot 
Jaboratories and workshops, £9. Four Sadlers’ Co; y Lp eee of £30 for two years, 
four Mitchell Scholarships of £30 for two 2s ns the Hot tammy of £20 for two years 
(with free education) will we oe awarded on t entrance examination, which will 
take place on Thursday, October |, at 10 a. x 

or farther particulars apply et College, Leonard Street, City Roed, 
resham College 


— PHILIP MAGNUS, Director and Secretary. 


HPUCATION, MATRICULATION, ARMY, COIVIL 
VICE: VICE, LEG AL,and MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS.— Address, Great 


ELSTED SOHOOL ESSEX. 


Founded by RicHarp, Lord RICH, A.D. 1564. 
Head-Master—Reverend DELAVAL SHAFTO INGRAM, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, dge. 
e will commence on eday, 
TWELVE JUNIOR ra TIONS, SIX SEN NioR EXHIBITIONS, to Oxford, 
Cambridge, or any piace of higher Education. Particulars on ap 
oxiord. sare also ible tor Essex Scholarship of £100 per canum, ot at Hertford College, 


GI. THOMAS'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESsIUN bd 1885-6 will commence on Qeteber Ad when an Introductory 
Address will be delivered b. 0, Ma: KELLAR, Esq., M.Ch. 

TWO ENTRANCE SC SCHOLARSHIPS, of £100. 160 respectively 
all first-year Students, will be offered fo: The E will held 
October 5, 6, and 7, and the ae will "be Chemistry and Physics, with lther Bo 
Zoology. the or Candi 

Classes are heid the year for the * PRELIMINARY 

STNTERMEDIA TEM Examinations of the UNIVEKSITY of LONDON. 

Hospital Appointments open to Students without extra 

Scholarships aud Money Prizes ot considerable value are E i 
tions, as also several Medals. The Fees may be paid in one sum or 5 instalments. a. 
may be made to Lectures or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are for 
| amore) mend in their second or subsequent years; also for Dental Students oma for 

‘ractitioners, 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the uslgthensheed receive 

lodgings is kept in 


Students for residence and supervision, and a register of approved in the 
Secretary’ 
R and all particulars may be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
ENDL. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
Mile End, E.—The Ly aes will commence on Thursday, October 185” 
As the Comers will be in co rgement, there will be no Public Diatsbution o of Prizes 
this year. FOUR EN TRANCE value £30, and £20, will be offered 
for competition at the end of S ew Fees tor Lectures and Hospital 
Feacti. 90 Guineas in one pay ment, or Too ¢ Guineas in three instalments. All Resident and 
, and the holders ofall the Resident Appointments are pro- 
with rooms and board free of expense. The Resident of 
Five House-P’ Fiv Re- 
ceiving Room and ‘I'wo Maternity Pupils aiso reside in “the 
Special Classes for the Prelimmiuer Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the 
niversity of London, and wi the Primary and Pass Examinations for the Fellowship of the 
Doge © College of Surpesne of England are held throughout the year. Special entries may be 
made for Medical and Surgical practice. ‘The London Hospital is now indirect communica- 
tion by rail and tram = all parts the Metropolis, and the 
District, East London, and South-Easte: ilways have stations within a minute's — 3 of the 

Hospital and College. For Sooke ‘and particulars apply ey by letter to 
Mile End, E. RO SCOTT, Warden. 


GUY S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—OPEN 
SCHOLARSHIPS.—A Scholarship of the value of 125 Guineas will be offered for Open 
Competition on Monday, September 28. Subjects of pusemantion ; Classics, Mathematics, and 
ern Languages. Second yy also of the value of 125 Guineas, will be offered 
for Open Competition on same day. of : Inorganic Chemistry, 
Physics, Botany. and Zoo’ 
or further particulars to the Gay’ 's Hospital, S.E. 


St. GEORGE'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
The WINTER SESSION wi commence on Thursday, Qetaber an INTRODUC- 

y ADD by TIMOTHY BOLMSS. Esq., s.. 
A Prospectus of the School, an al applica-— 


tion between One and Three P-M., or by letter addressed to the Dean ous Hospital. 


HARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income. tactading £4,000 
Annual Expenditure 


£12,000 
THE COUNCIL ap for HELP to meet this deficit, ond reduce it, either by 


Donations and Annus! Subscriptions, or Legacies for Investment. 


EW PARLIAMENT.—A GENTLEMAN (retired Field- 

Officer), of great experience in Politics and Election Law, desires ENGAGEMENT 

for the work needed to secure the ELECTION of a Candidate in the Constitutional cause. 

Highest references and strictest privacy.—Address in first instance, ELECTION SECRETARY, 
care of Gilbert & Rivington, Printers, St. John's Square, don. 


HARVEST THANKSGIVING COLLECTIONS. 


The Clergy sre to forward COLLECTIONS at HARVEST THANKS- 
GIVING SERVICES to the SecreTaRY, Royal Agricultural Benevolent Institution, 
26 Charles Street, St. James's, London 

The object of this Institution is to. rovide Pensions to bond fide Farmers, their Wives, 
Widows, and unmarried Orphan Ly ters. Six hundred and sixty-five Pensioners, many 
of whom are over eighty years of age, are now being maintained at an annual cost of £14,000. 
Four hundred persons who have cultivated holdings, varying from 2,000 to 100 acres, and have 
been ruined through the various causes of agricultural failure, are seeking election. To pro- 
vide for these, an additional sles a yearis requi 

Inforination for the Clergy and Leaflets for distribution may be obtained of the SECRETARY 
as above. 


M! DLAND RAILWAY.—TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 
1885.—TOURIST TICKETS will be issued from May 1 to October 31, 1885. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company. 
Derby 1 Apefl 3008. JOHN NOBLE, General Manager. 


;| BATH CHAIRS, £2 2s., strong, light, and cosily pro ied. 

Chairs, £1/10s. Bed Tables, is, Bed Mest, 12s: 0d. Leg Rests, invalid Couches: 

Tilustrated Circular post free. Ten New ca 

London, W. Telephone No. 3,881. 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.— On the verge of the 

Private Baths. Address, MaSaGEn, Iifracombe: North Devon. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


Jd OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. —Sold by all Stationers 


tthe 


APOLLINARIS. 


HIGHEST AWARD, LONDON, 1884. 
“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Tts numerous competitors appear to have, one after another, 
fallen away.” 


DIMNESS OF SIGHT AND BLINDNESS 


Is often caused by the use of gyeuttable Spectacles, The Rev. R. H. Bayyes, Hon, Canon,. 
orcester C: 1, writes; “ The are all I could desire, and my eyes feel strong 
already; I only regret that I did —y now of your exceeding skill years ago."’ Test Ty 

from Sir Julius Dr. Radcliffe, ital #. 
FD; Dixon- Martian RANG 


8, sigh vation of 
ty Brauch, 6 Poultry Birmingham, Corporation 263 
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CHURCH CONGRESS. 


TWENTY-FIFTH YEAR, 


PORTSMOUTH, October 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Patrons. 

The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
The Most Reverend the LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
President, 

The Right Reverend the LORD BISHOP OF WINCHESTER. 


Preachers, 
THE BISHOP OF CARLISLE. 
THE BISHOP OF RIPON. 
THE BISHOP OF DERRY. 


OFFICES: 


All communications to be addressed to the Hoy. Secaeranties, Church 
Congress Office, Pembroke Road, Portsmouth. | 


TICKETS: 
Admission to the Meetings will be by TICKETS ONLY. Tickets, 
admitting Ladies or Gentlemen (but not transferab‘e), can be had only from 

the Hon. SecreTanirs. Applications must be accompanied by a remittance. | 

Sue and P.O. Orders payable to A. H. Woop. Stamps cannot be > 


MEMBERS’ TICKETS : 


7s. 6d. each, admitting to all the Meetings of the week, except those of the 
Working-Men and Soldiers and Sailors. 


DAY TICKETS: | 


2s. 6d. each, will be issued for Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. The | 
day must be specified on application, and the ticket will be ovalidiite only 
for meetings ou that day. 


WORKING-MEN’S AND SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MEETINGS: 


These meetings are for aa and Soldiers and Sailors only. A 
limited number of Platform Tickets will be issued at 3s. 6d. each, 


LODGINGS: 

A Register of Lodgings is kept at the Congress Office, and information as 
to lodgings and hotels will be given to members, on their stating the amount 
and nature of the accommo”ation they require. A list of lodgings and 
hotels will be sent on application. 


FURTHER INFORMATION: 


For Church Services, lists of subjects, hotel and refreshment charges, rail- 
way, postal, and other arrangements, see “ The Official Programme,” price 3d., 
post free, to be had at the Congress Office early in September. 


Inquiries for further information must be accompanied with a stamped and 


directed envelope. 


EXTRA 
TOAST. 


SILVER MEDAL, — 
HEALTH 


FRY’S CARACAS 


COCOA. 


Unequalled with wine, and really exquisite 
with milk, WILSON’S AMERICAN EXTRA 
TOAST BISCUITS have no equal for crispness 
and unique flavour. Trial will convince. 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


pare. easily assimilated.” 
STODDART, Ana for Bristol. 


TWENTY-ONE PRIZE MEDALS. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN EXTRA TOAST 
BISCUITS are equally delicious for Tea or 


EXTRA 
Dessert, and a great delicacy for Breakfast. Sold 


by Grocers, &e. Tins, 2s., 38. 5s.—Sole Con- 
D. CHALLEN, London, ¥. TOAST. 


MACASSAR conor, 


OIL for fair and golden-haired people and 


children, Sold everywhere. 
NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 


Manufacturers of Porcelain and Glass 
DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES TOILET SERVICES, 
In the Choicest Designs, at Lowest Prices. 
Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free, Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 


THE OLD POTTERY GALLERIES, OXFORD STREET, AND 
ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. } 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE OCOOMPANY. 


Fstahlished 1836. 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN~3 KING STREET. 
INCOME and FUNDS (1384). 

sees 

CBE 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANOE COMPANY... 
Established 1803._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000, Paid-up and Invested, £700,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 
PHENIxX FIRE OFFICE, 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.— Established 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lighrning effected in ell parts of the World. 
1 tai d with ti and liberality. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD) 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD } “0int Secretaries, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


B!SKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


THREE per CENT. INT allowed on DEPOSITS on demand. 

TWO per CENT. INTEREST on eens COUNTS calculated on the m.nimum 
monthly balances, when nt d.awn below 

The Bank undertakes, for its Customers, oo of charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings. anc 

other Securities and Valuabies; the Collection of Bilis of Exchange, Dividends, and Couj«1 
one the parghase om of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circu.a 

otes issued 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free on application. 

FRANCIS RAV ENSCROF ‘T, Manager. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR RT MAILS TO INDIA, 
INA. A 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures for— F 
CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and CEYLON. CHINA, ) wedncedays, 12) P.M. 
STRAITS, and JAPAN “is Brindisi, Mondays. 
From Tilbury, 
Thursdays, !2.30 P.M. 
From 


SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE .. 
EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR, and 


Orrices: 122 L EADENHAL L STREET, E.C., and 25 COCKSPUR ST. 
LONDON, 5.W.;: 2% RUE LE SPELETTIER, PARIS; 7 RUE 
NOAILLES, MAKSEILLEs. 


Being unsweetened, WILSON’S AMERICAN 
EXTRA TOAST BISCUITS are suitable for ali’ 


luncheons and meals. No other Biscuits can 


EXTRA 
TOAST. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING. 


DURO-TEXTILE. 


A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
mieten by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loxvox Depot: 3s SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
‘ Patterns, Prices. and Particulars on receipt of Six Stam 
I Exhibition—Stand 10%, West Arcade, Gate. 


EXTRA 
TOAST. 


SHERRY AND BITTERS.—USE KHOOSH, the King 
of Bitters, THE ONLY BITTERS that really create an appetite auu 
promote digestion. Purely Herbal. Wonderful with all liquids. 


A special Preparation for Medicinal Purposes, called 


KHOOSH TONIC BITTERS. They have suc- 


ceeded when every other preparation has failed. These Bitters are a 
certain cure for all Liver and kindred complaints. Gentlemen of the 
Medical Profession are invited to test the truth of this statement by 
applying for a Bottle, which will be sent gratis. 


compare with them. Trial will convince. 


WILSON’S AMERICAN EXTRA TOAST 
are the finest Biscuits ever baked. Trial wilf 
convince. Sold in 2s., 3s. and 5s. Tins, of 
Grocers, &c.— Sole Consignee, DAVID 
CHALLEN, Mildmay Road, London. 


In order that the public may test the superb 

quality as well as the economy of WILSON’S 

T R IAL, EXTRA TOAST BISCUITS, a sample 5s. tiv 

will be sent carriage paid on receipt of 5s. by 

5s. DAVID CHALLEN, Sole Consignee, Mildmay 
Road, London. Grocers supply them. 


ARTISTIC DRAPING. 
COLLINSON & LOCK AND JACKSON & GRAHAM. 


The united Firms will give special attention to the 


ARTISTIC DRAPING OF WINDOWS, 


And have engaged an Artist expressly to superintend this branch of their business. 
68 Tro 80 OXFORD STREET, W. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MUEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. an Original, best. ona most 
A.D, Cash Pri = extra for time given. Large, useius 
rom. ated pri Wit 
Court Road, and ly, 21 Street, W. ‘Betablis 
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BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


& COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
ans used in Paris, In its highest perfection, 10d. per lb. See that you have 
. lbs, in tins sent free, per parcels post, for 5s. 6d., or 2 lbs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & COMPANY. — 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 B ate 3 E.C, The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—93 Market St. 
202 rne Grove, W. 147 North Street. Bristul—_38 Corn Street. 
King’s Cross, N. Birmingham—Quadrant. Preston—Fishergate. 


ac Great ‘Titchfield Street, W. Liverpool—1 Church Street. 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. Including the Patent Sound Board Compensator, 
adapting it to any climate and counteracting the baneful effects 
of atmospheric influence. 

JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, PIANOFORTE APRAGETRIE, 
18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London, W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Priced Lists pest free. 


— - 


BOOKS, &c. 


MOUDPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—AII the 
Best New Books are in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. Subscrip- 
tion, One Guinea per annum and upwards, according to the number of volumes required. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
The New Yr of MUDES CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, offering some of the 
Best Books of the Past and ns, and nearly Two Thousand other Popular Works 
én good Second-hand C Condition ‘the lowest current prices, is now ready, postage tree. 
Mupie's SELEcT Limited, 30 to 34 New 
281 Regent Street, W.; and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


REVIEW sent by post at following rates 


annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United Kingdom cccccescccccccsccccoscesdl 8 2 
Indie and China.. 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and Ameri 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW,.—The following NUMBERS 


of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required,for which 6¢.each will be ziven. viz.: 
13, 75, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 uthampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


prscounT, 3d. in the 1s.—HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
All the New and Standard Books. pate, . Prayers Church Services, &c. 

Post A promptly executed. Libraries arranged and catal 
WORK S. 


THEOSOPHICAL 


THE “IDYLL of the WHITE LOTUS.” By. M. C., Fellow 
of the Theosophical Society. Post 8vo. ornamental cloth, gilt, 3s. 6d. 


MAN: ,_ Fragments of Forgotten History. By Two CqeEtas in 


phical Society. Post 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


FIVE sThesp of THEOSOPHY; being Mystical, Philoso- 


Scientific se from the Thevsophist. 


pp. xlviii. and 806, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 
A Verbatim Reprint of the Last Edition of 
COBBETT’S (WILLIAM) RURAL RIDES in the Counties of 
Kent, Sussex, Wilts, Gloucestershire, Edited, Life, New Notes, 
addition of a Copious Index by PitT COBBETT. Map and Portrait. 
Just ready. 
EVANS’ (W. F.) HEALING by FAITH; or, Primitive Mind- 
Cure, Elementary Lessons in Christian Philosophy and Tr 
Crown 8vo. pp. 214, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
London: REEVES & TURSER, 196 Strand, W.C. 


Now ready, 8vo. 5s. 


Cree cone CURABLE: a Demonstration of the Causes, 
Non-Contagiousness, and Successfal the Disease. By Joux 
M.D., late Assistant-Physician to the 
London: J. & A. CHURCHILL, ll al Burlington Street. 


Just published, crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 


UNBELIEF : an Essay, addressed to Young Men of 


Christian Denomination. MAURICE = ax M.A., LL.D. (Barrister-at- 
w), Head-Master of Foyle Colles, Londonderr; 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co., Hall 
Dublin: SULLIVAN BROTHERS, 26 and 27 Marlborough Si 
And all Booksellers. 


ugust 26 (Sixpence), New Series, No. XXV 
THE OORNHILL MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER, 


ROYAL. Author of “Jo! Cha. 2, &e. Chap. 21. 
Thrusts, Chap. A Family Chap. 24. 

Caught Napping. Illustrated by G. Dv MAURTE: 

IMPRESSIONS OF HOLLAND. 

IN THE PIT OF A THEATRE. 

FIREWORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 

RAINBOW GOLD. By Davip Curistrz Murray. Book V. (How the Rainbow 
Gold eluded Two Adventuress. Chaps. 1-3. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
No. CCLVII. for AUGUST, 5s. 


THE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW 
CONTENTS: 
1. The Reform of Local Criminal Jurisdiction. By Spencer L. Holland, M.A. 
2. Foreign Maritime Laws. Belgium. By F. W. Raikes, LL.D. 
3. By B. L. Mosely, LL.B. 
4. ACh ome Old Bailey, by Sir Leoline Jenkins. 


Quarry Digest al Reported Cases By Oliver Smith, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


‘THE DOCKS and QUAYS of ANTWERP.—See THE 


also Views of New Mansions at Boasting: 


Restoration House, Rochester tto; Carvin y Ca The 
Archwological Congress at B: ton; Clocks %, "Relation to Arc tectare (by Practical 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY AND SEASIDE. 


Each Work comes in 1 vol. price 5s. (any of which can be had eee, 
bound, and Illustrated by Sir J. Gitpent, J. E. Mruiais, H 
Hunt, Leecu, Poynrer, Brrker Foster, TENNIEL, 
J. Lasxerr Porr, &c. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. CHRISTIAN'’S MISTAKE. 
A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT A NOBLE LIFE. 


HANNAH. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. THE UNKIND WORD. 
NOTHING NEW. 


A BRAVE LADY. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. 
THE WOMAN'S KINGDOM. YOUNG MRS. JARDINE, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE. | THE OLD JUDGE ;or, Life w ina Coleny. 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN IN- | TRAITS OF AMERICAN HUMOUR. 
STANCES. THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 
BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD. ALEC FORBES. 
ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 


BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 
PHBE, JUNIOR. 


ADAM GRAEME. 
LAIRD OF NORLAW. 


AGNES. IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS 
LIFE OF IRVING. i LASS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 
THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. | DARIEN. 


BY AMELIA ~ EDWARDS. 
BARBARA'S HISTORY. LORD BRACKENBURY,. 
BY JOHN JEAFFRESON. 
THE REAL LORD BYRON. | A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. 


BY JULIA KAVANAGH. 
NATHALIE. | ADELE. 


BY F. W. ROBINSON. 
GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY. | NO CHURCH. 


BY VARIOUS AUTHORS, 


CARDINAL WISEMAN’S POPES. LIFE OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. BY 
LEIGH HUNT'S OLD COURT SUBURB. Professor C. D, YONGE. 
MARGARET AND HER BRIDESMAIDS. as SAVED. By the Hon. Mrs. 


BURKE'S FAMILY | or. OLAVE'S. By the Author of “ Janita's 
THE EAGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. Cross. 
By Mrs. GRETTON. DIXON’S NEW AMERICA. 
FREER’S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBRET. | ANNALS A AN EVENTFUL LIFE. 
THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED FIRES. By Dr. DasEnt. 
BURKE'S ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. | MY LITTLE LADY. By E. Frances 
LES MISERABLES. By Victor PoyNTER. 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
TO BE HAD AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


MR. BERESFORD HOPE'S NEW NOVEL. 
Third Edition, with Preface, 1 vol. 6s, 


THE BRANDRETHS. By the Right Hon. 


A. J, B, Bernesrorp Hops, M.P., Author of “Strictly Tied Up.” 


From TIMES, 


In “ The Brandreths"' we have a sequel to ~— Hope's clever novel of“ Strictly 
Tied Up,” and we may add that it isa ‘iesided ‘i mprovement on his maiden effort. He has 
not only laid a firmer rmer grasp on some of those characters which in his earlier work were rather 
wanting in outline and Individuality, but he has secured the interest of his readers 
simplitying his story. “T dreths,” although it abounds in the study of personal 
character, inv estigating the iwnermost life, and analysing tne feelings of the hero, is never- 
the ess in great measure a political mr r Hope writes of political life and the Vicissi- 
tudes o: parties with the a, perience of a veteran politician. Nota few ofthe 
casual pictures of society are ex y Jaithfal and lively. We repeat, in conclusion, that 
the novel is one which will repay cecal e 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Ready this day, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE and DISEASES INCI- 
DENTAL to SCHOOL LIFE. By Ropert FarQquHarson, M.P., M.D. Edin.; 
Sotead Seek’ Lecturer on “ Materia Medica” at St. Mary’s Hospital 


“ Should be read not only b; in charge of eaten. | a by all growing lads and 
girls intelligent enough to the rationale of the i Review. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


EMMANUEL ALONE. By Apam Tuom, 
LL.D., Author of “Emmanuel,” “Emmanuel Abridged,” “Emmanuel’s 
and “Shem, Ham, and Japhette, on their Travels 


Oceasionally he educes inferences, but his ar; men 
vincing to thoes whe give give time and reflection to their mien 


REMINGTON & CO., HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


Now ready, ls. 
A SUMMER DAY-DREAM, and other Stories, Three 
Studies from Actual Life. By JULIAN Onp. 
Edinburgh : R. Grant & Sox. London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. 


A STANDARD WORK FOR USE AMONG ARTISTS. 
Now ready, with 4 Coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 5s, 
THE NEW EDITION OF 
FIELD'S CHROMATOGRAPHY. By J. Scorr Tarror, 
Camb. This work has been re-written and | ly well brought up to date. 


B.A 
It is hoped that, in its ~~ form, it will ere to be by the most compendi: dl 
valuab 4 treatise on to which the fetes has Tr and that the 


rs and Pigments 
greatly reduced price at whieh it is ieued will it within the reach of 
sr ~ bring Art Workers of 
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Quarterly Notes. 
«4. Legal Obituary of the Quarter. 
| 1 
| 
Subseription, 19s.—46 Catherine Street, Andall Newsmen. : Lon, 
|_| 


August 22, 1885.) The Saturday Review. 
GEORGE BELL & SONS’ 
NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo. parchment cover, 7s. 6d. 


THE FATHER’S TRAGEDY; WILLIAM 


RUFUS; LOYALTY or LOVE? Three Dramas by Sercaaxt FIELD, Author 
of * ” and “ Fair Rosamund.” 


flash of li 
strength of thought—which we should to belong’ to any age 
our own over i and too 
(Clifton: J. Baker & som.) 


Feop. 8vo. 6s. 


HANDBOOK to ROBERT BROWNING’S 


WORKS. By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 
“ Taken as a whole, this book—and it ~ no ordin: 
out of that courage, patience, knowl 
and firmness of hand which are essen: 
ranges so high, so wide, and so 


undertaking—bears evidence through- 
and resei “and last, Dut not least that lightness 
in dealing with the work of whose art 

p.”"—Academy. 


DEDICATED BY SPECIAL PERMISSION TO HER MOST GRACIOUS 
MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


THE HISTORY of HAMPTON COURT 
PALACE in TUDOR TIMES. [Illustrated with 130 Autotypes, Etchings, 
Engravings, Maps, and Plans. By Ernest Law, B.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
1 vol. 4to. 400 pp. in large type, on superfine toned paper, 25s. 

« ne seldom that one comes pana Mie a combination of research and recital as 


much that 


16mo, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. 


DOD’S PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION. 


for 1885 (Fifty-third Year). With Appendix, peng the Conservative . 
Administra’ 


tion, and New Members of Parliament to date. 
(London: WarTTaker & Co.) 


THE CEDIPUS TYRANNUS of SOPIIO- 


CLES. Edited by Benyamin Hatt Kennepy, D.D., Regius Professor of 
— and Hon. my by John’s College, Cambridge. With a Com- 

ber of Notes selected from the MS. of the 
Tate = TH. Steel, MA 8vo. 8s. 


(Cambridge : DeicHTox, BELL, & Co.) 


THE C2DIPUS TYRANNUS of SOPHO- 
CLES. With a Commentary containing a large number of Notes selected 
from the MS. of the late T. H. Sreen, M.A., edited for the Use of Schools. 
Small post 8vo. 5s. 

(Cambridge: Dz1cHTON, BELL, & Co.) 


THE CDIPUS TYRANNUS of SOPHO- 


CLES. Translated into English Prose. Crown 8vo. in paper wrapper, ls, 
(Cambridge: Dziguton, BELL, & Co.) 


In Bohn’s Library Binding, or scarlet cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S MISCELLANIES.. sthetic 


and Literary, to which is added “ The of Life.” Collected and 
Arranged by T. Asuz, B.A. Small post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Cheap Edition, with all the Illustrations, fep. 4to. 1s, 


SIX to SIXTEEN: a Story for Girls. By 


J. H. Ewma, Author of Pg “A Flat Iron for a Farthing,” &c. 
With 10 Illustrations by 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 4 YORK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


BOOKS FOR SEA-SIDE AND HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, & CO. will be happy to send, 
post free on application, a Copy of their CATALOGUE containing 
a List of 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s. POPULAR NOVELS, 
together with a large number of MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, 


Among the Authors whose works are comprised in the Popular 
Novel Series are the following:—The Author of ** Molly Bawn,” the 
Author of “John Herring,” W. E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony 
Trollope, Mrs. Gaskell, Wilkie Collins, Holme Lee, the Bronté 
Sisters, §c. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & C©O., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


THE BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
BEHIND THE SCENES ON THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Now ready, 2s.; picture covers (post free, 2s. 4d.) 


THE STOCKBROKER’S WIFE. 


By BRACEBRIDGE HEMYNG, Middle Temple. 
Edited by JOHN SHAW, Stockbroker. 


LONDON; J. & R. MAXWELL, SHOE LANE, E.C. AND ALL BOOKSTALLE. 


BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
NOVELS by GEORGE ELIOT. 


Editions, crown Svo. with Illustrations, Viz. :— 
ADAM BEDE. 3s. 6d. ROMOLA. With Vignette, 3s. 6d. 


THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 3s. 64. | nanrer, DERONDA. With Vignette, 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. 3s. 6d. price 7s, 6d, 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 3s, 
SILAS MARNER. 2s. 6d. 


Cheaper 


MIDDLEMARCH. With Vignette, 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS of GEORGE ELIOT. (Cabinet 
Edition.) Printed from a New and Legible Type. 20 vols. £5. Each 
volume, price 4s. may be had separately. 

CONTENTS : 

MIDDLEMARCH. 3 vols. 

DANIEL DERONDA. 3 vols. 

THE SPANISH GYPSY. 1 vol. 

OTHER POEMS, OLD 


ADAM BEDE. 2 vols, 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. 2 vols. 


S MARNER — THE LIFTED 
VEIL—BROTHER JACOB. 1 vol. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. 2 vols. NEW. 1 vol. 
FELIX HOLT. 2 vols. IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS 
ROMOLA. 2 vols. 


«| By L. B. WALFORD. 
New and Uniform Edition, crown 8vo. each 5s. 

MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life. 
COUSINS. 
PAULINE. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
DICK NETHERBY. 
BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


By E. D. GERARD, 
REATA: What’s in a Name? Crown 8vo. 6s. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. A Novel. Crown 
vo. 


THE WATERS of HERCULES. 3 vols. post 
8vo. 25s. 6d. 


By COLONEL LOCKHART. 


DOUBLES and QUITS. Third Edition, Illustrated, 


crown Syo. 6s. 
FAIR TO SEE. Seventh Edition, crown 8vyo. 6s. 
MINE IS THINE. Seventh Edition, crown 8vo. 6s, 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


ALTIORA PETO. Seventh Edition, Illustrated, 


crown 8vo. 6s. 
EE: 
By GENERAL HAMLEY. 


TRASEADEN HALL, “ When George the Third was 
King.” Crown 8vo. 6s, 


GUILTY, or NOT GUILTY? Crown &vo. 3s, 6d. 


| By VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


REVOLT of MAN. By Watrer Besant. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MAID of SKER. By R. D. Brackmorr. Crown 


Svo. 7s. 6d. 
uy TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE, By “A 
lain Woman.” Crown Svo. 6s, 
Two STORIES of the SEEN and the UNSEEN. 
The Open Door—Old Lady Mary. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d. 
BUSH-LIFE in QUEENSLAND, By A. C. Grant. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, 


GCRINGLES LOG. By M.Scorr. Crown 8yo. 


TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. By Samvet Warren. 
Crown 8vo. 3x, 6d. 


DIARY of a LATE PHYSICIAN. By the Same. 


Crown 8vo., 3s, 


By P.G. Hamertox. Crown 8yo. 


TALES from “ BLACKWOOD.” 


NEW SERIES. 12 vols. handsomely bound nda, 
price 30s., or in half-calf, richly gilt, £2 12s. 6d. 


Crown 


| WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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The Saturday Review. 


(August 22, 1885. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S LIST FOR AUGUST. 


POPULAR EDITION of EDMUND YATES'S 


RECOLLECTIONS, with a New Chapter, 


recording the Author’s EXPERIENCES in HOLLOWAY PRISON. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 6s. (Early in September. 


THE LADY MARGARET MAJENDIE’S NEW STORY, entitled “SISTERS IN LAW” 


(3 vols.), will be published next week. 


MISS GEORGIANA M. CRAIK’S NEW NOVEL, entitled “ MRS. HOLLYER,” is now 


ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MY WIFE’S NIECE. By the Author of “ Dr. Edith Romney.” 


3 vols. 


THE THIRD EDITION of MRS. W.K.CLIFFORD’S POPULAR NOVEL, “ MRS. KEITH’S 


CRIME,” is now ready, 6s. 
DR. GRATTAN. By W. A. Hamaonp. 6s. 
THE EXEOUTOR. By the Author of “The Wooing o’t.” 
68, 


ESTHER. By Frances Snow Comproy. 6s. 
NEAR NEIGHBOURS. By the Author of “The Rose 
Garden.” 6s, 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of CHRISTOPHER KIRKLAND. By Mrs. E. Lyyy Liyton. 


3 vols. 

“ By far the most remarkable work that has been issued in the form of fiction for 
a long time There is hardly a page that is not fertile in suggestion, and the 
reader cannot fail to admire, if only from a literary point of view, the often 
splendid eloquence into which the authoress not seldom rises. The story of 
Christopher's first youthful passion has few equals in the strange beauty of its 
half-sensuous, half-mystical, but always delicate beauty.” ”— Graphic. 

“<The Autobiography of Christopher Kirkland,’ by Mrs. Lynn Linton, will be 
widely read, much discussed, variously criticised, largely blamed, strongly liked. 


A SECOND LIFE. By Mrs. ALexanper, 


Author of “ The Wooing o’t,” “ Which it Be?” &c. 3 vols. 


This is but to say it will be pepuion, for a popular work is not always one uni- 
versally praised by the critics."—Daily News. 

“These volumes contain ng very interesting and even startling experiences, 
ske‘ches of character, aud exp of opinion, the whole being communicated 
in the writer’s well-known style. The topics touched upon are of many various 
kinds, all more or less attractive and popular, from the m st sublime forms of 
religion to mesmerism, spiritualism, women's rights, vivisection. ar qd ithe ‘divided 
skirt,’ and good strong, nervous language is employed for the purpose.” 

St. James's Gazette. 


| A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By Basu. 


3 vols, 


EIGHTH THOUSAND of “LETTERS from HELL.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


* Readers who may feel disposed to allow this book to affect their lives and work will, without aout, acknowledge its intrinsic worth.”—Church Times. 


A FEW OF THE STANDARD WORKS PUBLISHED BY RICHARD BENTLEY & SON. 


BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS of the EMPEROR | 


NAPOLEON. 3 vols. demy 8vo. beautifully printed by Clark of Edinburgh, 
and with 38 fine Portraits on Steel, 42s. 
“ Bourrienne is admirable. He is the French Pepys. He has done more than 
‘any one else to show Bonaparte as he really was.’"—CoLFRIDGE. 
“ However largely Napoleonic literature may grow, the work of Bourrienne (the 
Imperial Boswell) will for ever retain a unique position.”—Daily Telegrap. 

“ Such books ag these are too soon likely to become scarce. Already we hear 
that Madame Junot’s memoirs are out of print, and the same fate has attended 
Messrs. Bentley's edition of Madame Campan’s memoirs. Bourrienne probably will 
soon follow the same course.” 


PROFESSOR DUNCKER’S HISTORY of ANTI- 


QUITY. Translated by Professor EVELYN ABBOTT. 6 vols. demy 8vo. (each 
volume can be had separately, each 21s.) 


PROFESSOR CURTIUS’S HISTORY of GREECE. 


From the Earliest Time to 337 B.c. Translated by A. W. Warp, M.A. 
5 vols. demy 8vo. £4 10s. 


PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of ROME. 


From the Earliest Time to the period of its Decline. 4 vols. crown 8vo. 
price £2 6s. 6d. Library Edition in vo. 4 vols. £3 15s. 


‘THIERS’ HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. 5 vols. Svo. with 41 fine Engravings and Portraits, 363. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 


BATTLES of the WORLD. From Marathon to Waterloo, Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Library Edition, in 8vo. 10s, 6d, 


JAMES’S NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT BRITAIN. 


From 1793 to the Accession of George 1V. 6 vols. crown 8vo. with numerous 
Portraits, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY. From St, Augustine to Juxon. 12 vols. demy 8vo. £9. 


DEAN HOOK’S LIFE and LETTERS. Edited by 


his Son-in-law, the Rey. W. R. W. SrepHens. Crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 6s. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S HISTORY of the 


OTTOMAN EMPIRE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


ROSCOE’S LIFE of LORENZO DE’ MEDICI. 


Demy 8vo. Library Edition, 10s. 6d. 


ROSCOF’S LIFE of LEO the TENTH. 2 vols. 


Demy 8vo. Library Edition, 21s. 


LIVES of WITS and HUMOURISTS: Swift, Steele, 
Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, 
&c. &c, By Joux Trues. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 12s, 


LIVES of BURKE and CHATHAM. By Joun 


Crown with Portraits, 6s. 


LIVES of the PAINTERS: Hogarth, Reynolds, 


See teen Lawrence, Turner, &c, Crown 8vo, with Portraits, 
6s. 


THE LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, Fourth 


Earl of Orford, Edited by Perer CUNNINGHAM, and Others. 9 vols. demy 

8vo. with Portraits, £4 l4s. 6d. 
“ His incomparable letters.”—Lord Byron, Preface to “ Marino Faliero,” 
“ The best letter-writer in the English language.” 

Sir WaLTER Scort, “ Life of Horace Walpole.” 
** Read, if you have not read. all Horace Walpole’s ‘Letters wherever you can find 
them. The best wit ever published ia the shape of letters.” 
Rev. SypNEy Smiru, Letter No. 186. 


LETTERS of JANE AUSTEN to her RELATIONS, 


1796-1815. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the Right Hon. Lord 
BRABOURNE. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Frontispieces, 24s, 


THE LETTERS of RUNNYMEDE. New Edition. 
and Notes, by Francis HircHmMan. Crown 8vo. with 


HISTORICAL CHARACTERS (Talleyrand, Mackin- 


tosh, Cobbett, Se. Peel). By the late Lord DALLING and BuLwen, 
G.C.B. Fifth and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. [ Reprinting. 


ANTON GINDELY’S HISTORY of the THIRTY 


YEARS’ WAR. 2 vols. large crown 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations, 24s, 


EVELYN ASHLEY’S LIFE of LORD PALMER- 


STON. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


WALTER BESANT’S FRENCH HUMOURISTS, 


from the Twelfth to the Nineteenth Century, 8vo. 15s, 


GUIZOT’S LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 


Crown 8vo. with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


MIGNET’S LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 


Crown 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 6s, 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated History of Popular 
Astronomy. By Amfkpf&e GuILLeMIN. Edited by J. Noxman Lockyer, 
F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo. with over 200 Illustrations, 12s. 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES of NATURAL 
HISTORY. All the Series together, 14s. or comentaly as follows : 
Serpents, Fishes, Frogs, Monkeys, &c, Small 8vo, 
price : 
Seconp —Fossils, Cats, Eagles, Hedgehogs, Eels, 
Herrings, Whales. Small 8vo. 
SEer‘Ks.—Wild Ducks, ishing, Lions, Tigers, Foxes, Porpoises, 
—Giants, M Mermaids, Wonderful Pi Salm 
‘OURTH SERIES. 
&c. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LIFE of GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. By Joun L. 
Srevens, Ambassador of the United States Government at the Conrt of 
Stockholm, 8vo. with Portrait, 15s. 


SIR EDWARD CREASY’S RISE and PROGRESS 
of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. A Popular History of the Prin- 
ciples and Development of the English Constitution. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


LONDON : RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO. at No, 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London; and Published by WILLIAM BOYOE, 
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